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Monthly Summarp. 


Domestic.—It has been decided, by the 
joint-Committees of the Paris, Madrid, 
and London Anti-Slavery Societies, to post- 
pone to the last week in August the period 
originally selected for the assembling of 
the proposed Anti-Slavery Conference. The 
26th and 27th of that month have been 
definitely fixed upon. Circulars, setting 
forth particulars, will be issued in a few 
days. 

On the 4th ultimo, the correspondence 
between Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., and Lieu- 
tenant Brand was published. Lieutenant 
Brand tenders an apology to Mr. Buxton, 
excusing himself, on the ground of “‘ being 
at the time unassisted by any friend.” 
Mr. Buxton cordially accepts the apology. 

A sum of 16067. 15s. 9d. having been 
raised in Jamaica by the admirers of Mr. 
Eyre, as a testimonial to the ex-Governor, 
the subscribers memorialized the Colonial 
Secretary, through Dr. Bowerbank, to be 
allowed to present the amount. The Home 
Government, however, refuse to sanction 
the presentation of the testimonial, and 
the sum has therefore been placed to 
the credit of the Defence Fund. 

A report of the murder of Dr. Living- 
stone has reached this country. The state- 
ment is made on the authority of a letter 
from Dr. Kirk, addressed to Mr. Bates, 
the Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Dr. Kirk writes from 
Zanzibar, and says that nine of the natives 
who accompanied Dr. Livingstone had re- 
turned with the information that one-half 
of their party, including their leader, had 
been murdered in the country to the west 
of Lake Nyassa. These men say they saw 





Dr. Livingstone cut down. An expedi- 
tion had started to ascertain what founda- 
tion exists for this report. The general 
impression is that the great African ex- 
plorer is dead. 

The Jamaica Committee have resolved to 

rosecute Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant 

rand for the murder of Mr. Samuel 
Clarke and Mr. H. J. Lawrence, as well 
as for that of Mr. Gordon. Additional in- 
dictments may be preferred against them 
without preliminary proceedings at a police 
court. The cases of Clarke and Lawrence 
are, in some respects, even more remark- 
able than that of Mr. Gordon. Both 
were executed, not only without any 
proof of guilt, but after a proclamation of 
amnesty issued by Mr. Eyre, all disturb- 
ances having then ceased three weeks. 

Parliamentary.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on the 21st ultimo, Mr. Adderley, 
in reply to a question put by Mr. C. Bux- 
ton with reference to the outrages in Ja- 
maica, said that the Government had taken 
every step possible to punish those who 
had been guilty of excessive cruelty in 
putting down the rebellion in Jamaica. 

Mr. Adderley also stated that Ensign 
Cullen and Dr. Morris had been acquitted 
by the courts-martial by which they were 
recently tried. 

On the 22nd, Mr. Gilpin moved an ad- 
dress for a copy of the proceedings of the 
courts-martial upon Ensign Cullen and 
Assistant-Surgeon Morris, including the 
findings of the courts. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Adderley,in reply to Mr. W. E. Forster, 
who asked for a return of the sums, and 
the particulars thereof, paid out of the 
colonial revenues for religious purposes in 


the years 1864 and 1865, said that the 
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returns ed could be collected out of 
the colonial Blue Book. 


France.—On Saturday, the 16th ult., a 
meeting of the French Comité d’Emanci- 


pation was held at M. E. Laboulaye’s re- - 


sidence, Rue Taitbout, Paris, to consider 
the question of postponing from the third 
week in June—as originally suggested—to 
the last week in August, the assembling of 
the proposed Anti-Slavery Conference. 
M. Cochin, the Honorary Secretary, set 
forth the reasons which seemed to render 
the postponement imperative, and which 
had met with the concurrence of the Lon- 
don and Madrid Committees. The question 
was decided in the affirmative by a unani- 
mous vote, 

Unirep Srares. — Congressional. — The 
Judiciary Committee, charged with the 
examination. of alleged crimes and misde- 
measnours against .President Johnson, have 
reported to the House of Re ntatives 
that they have not been able to finish their 
labours and submit a final report, but that 
the evidence they have taken justifies fur- 
ther investigation. 

The Bill for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the insurrectionary States, placing 
them under military rule, having been 
passed ‘by the House on the 13th, by yeas 
109, nays 55, was vetoed by President 
mac The rules of the ; — oe 

ereupon immediately suspende e 
Bill passed over the sai 

States’ action.—-The Nebraska legisla- 
ture, on the 20th February ult., ratified 
the conditions imposed by Congress, pre- 
paratory to the admission of the Territory 
into the Union as a State. This makes the 
whole number of States 37. 

A a smgregen is pending in the Missouri 
legislature to amend the State constitution 
by striking out the word ‘‘ white” wherever 
it occurs in that instrument. 

The Tennessee legislature has passed a 
Bill giving coloured persons the right of 
suffrage. In the Senate a motion to strike 
out a clause which prohibits their serving 
on juries, or holding office, was rejected by 
a tie vote. 

Miscellaneous.— William Lloyd Garrison 
has been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission to represent that Association 
at the Anti-Slavery Conference, Paris. 

Solomon Johnson, a coloured man, for- 
merly President Johnson’s barber, has 
been appointed a first-class clerk in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, with 
a desk in the Secretary’s office. 

: Mr. J. C. Edwards, « negro, nas been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Farmington (Minn. ), 
owing to the carelessness of a clerk writing 
his name instead of J. C. Andrews, a warm 
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friend of the President’s, for whom the ap- 

pointment was intended. 

ane R. Jackson, coloured, formerly Jeff. 
avis’s coachman, is preparing for college 

in Middleborough (Mass.). 

West Inpies.—Jamaica.—The measures 
introduced by the Government have en- 
grossed public attention. It is te ger 
to establish district courts, in which the 
principle of trial by jury is to be dispensed 
with; and the judges to be appointed are 
to be English barristers or Scotch advo- 
cates. This proposal has created great 
alarm. Public feeling was also greatly 
stirred inst the schemes of taxation 
proposed by Mr. Rushworth, the Financial 
Secretary, who, in addition to the late in- 
crease of the public burdens, has made a 
further demand for 20,0002, to be raised 
by trade licences. Petitions from all parts 
of the islands are being got up against 
these measures. 





——— 
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ABQLITION OF TRIAL BY JURY AT 
SIERRA LEONE. 


In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for January 
last, we introduced a communication re- 
lating to an Ordinance abolishing trial by 
jury in civil cases at Sierra Leone. Cer- 
tain of the citizens of Free Town have 
protested against that measure, and adopted 
a Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, praying for its disallowance. 
We append the text of the Memorial, and 
in another column will be found a corre- 
spondence on the subject between the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and.the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 
PETITION. 

To the Right Honourable the Eart of Carnar- 

von, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 

State for the Colonies, &c., &c. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned, Her Gra- 
cious Majesty's loving and loyal subjects of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, most respectfully 
showeth— 

That in accordance with a protest forwarded to 
your Lordship on the 21st November 1866, by a 
number of the inhabitants of this colony, pro- 
testing against the confirmation of Ordinance 
No. 1V. of 1866, which passed the Governor and 
Legislative Council here on the 16th day of No- 
vember, we beg leave hereby to state our grounds 
for petitioning, as herein done, against this Or- 
dinance, and to express our sentiments concern- 
ing the same; and, your Lordship, in also 
hereby setting forth as well as we can our claims 
and title to hin rights without which, from the 
nature of the British Constitution, Government 
would be scarcely better than a cunningly -devised 
system of despotism here, in asserting our right 
to the institution of trial by jury, the most ad- 
mirable of the British Constitution, and the 
most essential to the security and freedom) 
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British subjects, we faithfully rely upon your 
Lordship’s most serious attention and impartial 
consideration, knowing, as you do know, that our 
petition is in vindication of our claims as British 
subjects to an institution of superior right and 
supreme principles, and to which you, in com- 
mon with all Englishmen, your Lordship, are 
deeply indebted for the stability and excellence 
of the British Constitution, and for the liberty 
which you enjoy, and the freedom of which you 
might boast. 

our petitioners do not think it necessary to 
remind your Lordship of the fact, that trial by 
jury here, as well in civil as in criminal cases, 
which is now sought to be abolished in civil 
actions by the passing of Ordinance No. IV. of 
1866, is, although a scion institution, an insti- 
tution of the colony, inseparable from, and a 
component and essential part of the Constitu- 
tion; but they must therefore remark, and here 
premise, that the abolishment of this institution 
would be so complete an abnegation of their 
dearest and most vital rights and liberties as Bri- 
tish subjects, so thorough and so radical a change 
in the Constitution, that the most unsuspicious, 
the most unquestionable, and the most prepon- 
derating evidence that such an act is absolutely 
necessary for, and positively calculated to pro- 


mote good government and the better adminis-. 


tration of impartial justice in this Her Majesty’s 
colony, is imperatively needed to justify her as- 
ating #0 such an Act by confirming Ordinance 
No. IV. of 1866. And even then, your Lord- 
ship, we, her loyal subjects, inhabitants of this 
colony, might well pause and consider what of 
the Constitution was left, entitling it, after such 
a change, to our adherence and preference never- 
theless: since it is very possible, your Lordship, 
that by an abridgment of certain institutions 
which are the bulwarks of the freedom of the 
British Constitution—if not by that of the insti- 
tution of trial by jury alone— Englishmen gene- 
rally wouldbe indifferent as to whether they swore 
allegiance to, or were ruled by a Russian czar or a 
Turkish sultan: and since, too, your Lordship, 
freedom to us is as dear as to the native English- 
man. 

Your petitioners would particularly draw your 
Lordship’s attention to the fact that no justifiable 
reasons whatever for the abolishment of trial by 
jury in civil cases, and he; | ently the con- 
firmation of Ordinance No. 1V. of 1866, have 
been, or can be alleged by its few advocates and 
supporters, although all the legitimate and con- 
stitutional means by which such reasons were to 
be, if om could be, furnished, were at their dis- 
posal. The Supreme Court being a court of 
record, nothing was easier than to lay before 
your Lordship a fair number of cases evidencing 
such a miscarriage of justice from the institution 
of trial by jury here, vitiated by whatever cause, 
as would warrant your Lordship, on your honour, 
and in all sincerity for the honour and glory of 
Her Majesty’s reign, and the welfare of all her 
subjects, to recommend to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the abolition of this institution. Why, 
then, were not such cases cited? Can they be? 
Then, in the name, and for the sake of impartial 
justice, let them be cited. Or, who are those 
subjects, your Lordship, that‘have unjustly suf- 
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fered from the verdicts of janies,in civil aesions? 

If they would not appeal to the Court of Asses 

sors, which virtually nullifies trial by jury—if 

they would not appeal to the higher courts, 

known to the laws for the filtration (if we might 

say so) of justice, but, and if even on the naked, 

bigotted assertion that they have suffered from 
the wilfully unjust verdict of juries, they would 
have the Constitution impaired by the demolition. 
of trial by jury, let them at least show that they 
are not too impatient of constitutional control, 
and pursue, therefore, the constitutional course 
of petitioning for the elimination of the ancient: 
institution from the Constitution, as we pursue 
it in here petitioning against the confirmation of 
the Ordinance in question. Yet, if the advocates 
of this measure had, pursuing the constitutional 
course, petitioned, they would have been bound) 
to, they would not have dared otherwise than, 
lay a plausible reasons before your Lordship, 
and taken up such apparently tenable grounds as 
might have at least induced your Lordship to 
recommend their petition to the serious consi- 
deration at all events of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; hence, this evidently proper and legiti- 
mate course has not been pursued—they could 
neither adduce plausible reasons, nor find tenable 
grounds, but have resorted to the unworthy ex- 
pedient for attaining their end of passing or 
using their influence for the passing of this Or- 
dinance, and would implicate you, your Lordship, 
in the unworthiness of their procedure, if your 
Lordship could recommend the confirmation of 
this Ordinance, in spite of its perniciousness and 
the absence of every proper constitutionally es- 
sential requisite for sustaining it. 

But from whom has this Ordinancé originated , 
and what is its end? Is it the result of the for- 
cible complaints of the community? or, in other 
words, did it originate with the people? Your 

titioners beg to inform your Lordship that it 
is not the result of the complaints of the people 
against trial by jury in civil cases, nor did i¢ 
emanate from them. They oppose and detest as 
one man this Ordinance, and they could never 
be guilty of the palpable inconsistency of forcing 
the Government, by their complaints against 
trial by jury, to make this Ordinance, and then 
petitioning your Lordship, as is done here, against 
its confirmation. It is, then, a Government 
measure—we will not say party—and as such it 
must, because of its nature, and because of the 
principles of the British Government, stand or 
fall by its adaptation to the express wants and 
wishes of the people, and the quantity of assent 
given to it, because your Lordship knows that it 
is the peculiar genius of the British Constitution 
and Government that the laws derive and sustain 
vitality from the assent at least of the people gene- 
rally. But, apart from the consideration and the 
fact already stated, that the people as one man 
oppose and abhor this Ordinance, there is the 
further consideration that the constitutional 
right of the people to be the initiators of legis- 
lative enactments having been virtually igoored 
in this instance by the authors of this Ordi- 
nance, they were in all fairness, and in keeping 
with the fundamental principles of Brtiish Go- 
vernment, absolutely bouid to ascertain and to 
give the people a reasonable time to express their 
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sentiments with respect to the desirability and 
necessity for this Ordinance, abolishing trial by 
jury in civil cases. But what are the facts on 
this point? Why, that this Ordinance abridging 
the Constitution of its rarest and most valuable 
part—calling upon Her Most Gracious Majesty 
;to deprive the inhabitants of an Institution of 
, the colony enjoyed by them from time imme- 
, morial here, was passed at one readin — passed 
in less than an hour—passed in less than that 
iod, while members of the Legislature and 
Her Majesty's other loyal subjects here gene- 
‘Fally, were Latest de ay at all of its ex- 
jistence! Can Her Gracious Majesty, then, give 
ther royal sanction to this Ordinance, so destruc- 
tive to the interests, constitutional rights, and 
liberties of your Lordship’s petitioners, intro- 
duced as it was, unsustained as it has been, and 
passed, too, under such unlawful circumstances. 
And now, your Lordship, to examine “what is 
itsend?” The purport of this Ordinance, as 
given by its authors only in its title, is ‘to 
make further provision for the administration of 
justice within the settlement of Sierra Leone and 
its dependencies.” From this it would naturally 
«be expected that the constitution of the colony 
would be left in all its integrity by this Ordi- 
emiance, whose provisions would then be but so 
‘many further, that is, additional, legal means 
by which Her Majesty's subjects here might be 
able to obtain more amply or perfectly the jus- 
tice which the Constitution is capable of yielding. 
But, contrary to this patent fact, your Lordship 
has doubtlessly already remarked that this Or- 
dinance provides, in fact, for the injury of the 
Constitution, by annihilating a component and 
an essential part—viz., the ancient institution 
of trial by jury. And where are the reasons— 
what are the grounds for supposing that by this 
institution, which is as old as the well-defined 
British Constitution itself, and which has for 
centuries won the approval, elicited the highest 
encomiums, and been the admiration of the most 
eminently politicai and constitutional British 
and foreign sages as the most perfect means for 
the attainment of impartial justice, and the pre- 
servation of the freedom of British subjects— 
by this institution, we say, being eradicated 
from our Constitution, it will be left in a con- 
dition for better administering, or even adminis- 
tering as before such act of deprivation, justice 
to its inhabitants? We are confident your 
Lordship’s response would be—no such reasons, 
no such grounds have as yet been furnished you. 
This Ordinance, then, has not yet been proved 
to your Lordship to be, as it purports, for the 
better; for the Ordinance is unnecessary if it 
is not what is meant by the further administra- 
tion of justice within Sierra Leone. Then, for 
aught shown to the contrary, its end must be 
some other than that mentioned in the Ordi- 
nance, is, in their belief, the crushing out of 
us, if it be possible now, the spirit of liberty 
and freedom fostered by the Constitution, and 
strengthened by no other of our institutions more 
than by this one of trial by jury, which this 
measure would abolish, and the basely subjecting 
us to the lawless and arbitrary passion and acts 
of a few men who are alone restrained by the 
impartiality and absolute supremacy of our Kng- 
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lish laws and institutions from establishing here 
an imperium in imperio. And, in support of 
this belief, your petitioners respectfully claim 
your Lordship’s further attention while we bring 
to your notice certain facts and circumstances 
which preceded this Ordinance, and which, to 
our minds, are clearly related to it, and have 
unquestionably given rise to it. 

Several months back an extensive system of 
cruelly ill treating the labouring classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects here by kicking, horsewhip- 
ping, and subjecting them to other brutal treat- 
ment prevailed among many of the high officials 
of the colony, until daily boatmen, porters, 

ooms, and domestic servants were debased by 
these inhuman acts. This grievous state of 
things was reprobated by Christian and unpre- 
judiced men in the community; but no ame- 
lioration followed until some time after the 
arrival of a coloured gentleman of the English 
bar, who is now in England. The brutal treat- 
ment to which these people were subjected by 
their employers and social superiors was re- 

ly brought under his notice, and he at 
ength exerted himself in his professional capacity 
with a view of putting an end to these barba- 
rities. Your petitioners are glad to say that 
the gentleman succeeded in checking the cruel- 
ties, but regret to say that he in consequence 
created a number of powerful and influential 
enemies to the system of trial by jury in civil 
actions, because actions, when taken against the 
rpetrators of these cruelties, would have to be 
tried by such a jury, and the guilty parties 
knew that before such a jury there was no chance 
of escaping with impunity after the committal of 
such outrages. But the first individual whom 
the legal gentleman mentioned had to make 
sensible that British laws and the British Con- 
stitution protect, and are intended to protect as 
prerscwnys f as thoroughly, and as completely the 
poorest, humblest peasant, as the wealthiest, 
roudest peer, was no other than our Colonial 
| amas Dr. Robert Bradshaw, who was ex- 
amined before the ‘‘ Select Committee on West 
Africa” last year, and said, “* The jury system 
works well criminally,” but in civil cases not so 
well, as there was a very general impression 
existing here that juries in civil cases, before 
they go into court, make up their minds. This 
mtleman had been guilty, your Lordship, of 
rutally ill-treating his groom, whom he severely 
horsewhipped one day on the public wharf, and 
doubtlessly under the ‘‘ very general impression 
existing here,” prudently, and as reasonably as 
human juries must do under certain circum- 
stances, made up his mind and got the action 
sommenced against him compounded by the 
friends of the ill-treated man. ‘The disgrace of 
this outrage, your Lordship, is heightened by 
the reflection that Mr. Bradshaw once occupied 
the judicial bench of the colony. The present 
Queen’s Advocate, Mr. Huggins, who was one 
of the legislators that passed this Ordinance in 
question, was Mr. Bradshaw's counsel. The 
next party whom the legal gentleman firstly 
referred to here, enlighted as Dr. Bradshaw was, 
and who, on evidently similar grounds, made up 
his mind also by getting an action commenced 
against him for cruelly ill-treating his servant, 
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compounded, was our present Acting Colonial 
Secretary, A. Pike, Esq., one of the Legislative 
members who passed Ordinance No. IV. of 1866. 
This gentleman was charged with having kicked 
his servant, and flogged him with a rope, and 
otherwise ill-treated him. Our present Master 
of Court, T. Marston, Esq., was actually mulcted 
in the sum of 50J. for ill-treating a poor man by 
cruelly beating and kicking him! In a small 
community like ours, where, when such atro- 
cious acts are committed, and by men the most 
conspicuous, and who we can only say should 
be the most exemplary, the intelligence respect- 
ing the nature and all the circumstances of the 
barbarities committed, flies, can be so speedily 
and directly communicated, would it be strange, 
your Lordship, if men were found who made up 
their minds with regard to the perpetrators of 
these acts? Would judges be able to silence the 
eternal conscious voice of justice in their breast 
injsuch cases more than jurymen, your Lord- 
ship? And if the intelligence that a jury re- 
ceived were proved to have been untrue, are 
they not as liable, at the very least, to correct 
their opinions as a judge or two judges whose 
opinions are based upon information likewise 
false? However, your Lordship, immediately 
after the Colonial eames compounded for the 
enormity mentioned, the Queen’s Advocate, who, 
as we have stated, was the Doctor’s counsel, 
framed a Bill introduced into Council, the effect 
of which was that persons bringing actions ez 
delicto in the Supreme Court were to give secu- 
rity for costs. It was concluded at once, and 
we think reasonably and justly, that this mea- 
sure was only for the purpose of disabling poor 
men who had been ill treated like those above 
alluded to, by the rich and powerful, from bring- 
ing their cases in future before the Supreme 
Court, and subjecting them to the greatest atro- 
cities of men of arbitrary will and ungovernable 
passions, while they would gratify their dispo- 
sitions with impunity virtually. Strenuously, 
therefore, and righteously, in your petitioners’ 
opinion, this Bill was opposed. It was perti- 
naciously accompanied by the deprecating hue 
and cry of ‘the impartial and justice-loving com- 
munity. ‘Two petitions were successively for- 
warded against it to the local government, by 
the community generally ; and the press of the 
colony, both here and in England, endorsed and 
sustained the sentiments in those petitions re- 
gardingit. It ultimately fell, after a lengthened 
struggle on the part of its authors, and the sparse 


number of its supporters before this strong, de- 


cided, and determined weight of just opposition 
brought to bear against it. Nearly a year has 
gone by, and no other public measure has been 
adopted all this while to enforce its pernicious 
principles in the community, until now, in 1866, 
when this Ordinance, No. IV. of 1866, these 
principles are again oe 8 in a more ruinous 
and extensive manner to be enforced against the 
community. 

From and under the foregoing disgraceful cir- 
cumstances, your Lordship, your petitioners be- 
lieve this Ordinance has arisen. And can so 
excessively objectionable a measure, originating 
from such unworthy causes, ever obtain your 
Lordship’s countenance or support? Your peti- 
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tioners trust that they can confidently assert, on 
your Lordship’s, as well as Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty's advisers’ part— Never. a ox 

our petitioners do not believe that your 
Lordship needs to be reminded that after the 
impartial, searching, and full enquiry made 
during last year by the Select Committee on 
the West Coast of Africa, into African affairs ; 
and the very marked and careful attention 
which they gave to the subject of the working 
of the judicial system in Sierra Leone, especially 
to the portion relating to trial by jury, the very 
able and eminent gentlemen composing that 
Committee did not feel that they would be juse 
tified in recommending the abolition of trial 
by jury here in civil cases. Nor need we 
draw your Lordship’s attention to the very im- 
portant evidence of Sir B. Pine, who for seven 
years resided here, filling meanwhile the highest 
judicial offices, and those which rendered him 
best qualified to speak on the subject. Sir B. 
Pine said he found no difficulty, when he was 
Chief Justice here, in getting the juries to ex- 
ercise their functions fairly. They did it very 
fairly on the whole; pure negroes sat there, 
With respect to his answer to question No. 3179, 
put by Mr. Chichester Fortescue, the considera 
tion that Sir B. Pine has beea from Sierra Leone 
for about seventeen years involves an effectual 
reply to his answer, which, however, need not be 
expressed. 

owever, your Lordship’s petitioners would 
draw your attention to the peculiar adaptation 
of the jury system to this colony, whose inhabi- 
tants are not British, and other subjects of civi- 
lized states only, but many of them subjects of 
the surrounding countries. Your Lordship will 
then perceive at once the superiority of trial by 
jury here, over every other plan for the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is impossible that a judge, 
or two judges, could, without the assistance of a 
jury, adjudicate justly in many civil actions 
which would be brought before them here, and 
the most wide-spread and serious dissatisfaction 
would certainly be the result of their erroneous 


judgment. 

Before concluding, your petitioners would re- 
quest your Lordship, in the event of any facts 
which you may deem material being urged 
against any matter or circumstance connected 
with this petition, that an opportunity be afforded 
them to reply. 

And now, your Lordship, seeing that this Or- 
dinance No. 1V. of 1866 is destructive of your 
petitioners’ rights and liberties—that it abolishes 
the civil branch of the most precious institution 
of the colony, viz. trial by jury in civil actions— 
that no justifiable reasons whatever have been 
adduced for such abolishment—that this Ordi- 
nance never proceeded from the people, is con- 
trary to their wishes, and detested by them— 
that the most illegal and unconstitutional means 
have been used in bringing it about—that it 
cannot be shown to be for the better administra- 
tion of justice; and that, on the contrary, facts 
and circumstances which clearly seem related, 
and to have given rise to it, stamp it with the 
characteristics of an infamous party measure— 
your Lordship’s petitioners humbly pray that, 
for all and singular of these reasons, or for what- 
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ever portion of them you may approve, with 
such others as will souili suggest themselves to 
your Lordship’s mind, you will advise the non- 
confirmation and withdrawal of Ordinance No. 
IV. of 1866 to Her Gracious Majesty, or those 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers whom it may concern, 
as well as duly lay this our petition before them. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. 
(Signed) J. B. Pratt, Christopher Taylor, Wm. 
, sen., Wm. Cole, J Jarrett, Wm. 
Edwin Cole, Sytle Boyle, T. W. Hughes, J. 
B. Turner, T. I. Macauley, Wm. B. Thomas, 
I. J. Lake, D. Jarrett, Wm. Lewis, jun., T. 
J. Sawyer, Peter Nicalo, G. P. Bull, A. F. 
Belgrave, W. W. Osborne, Thos. Bright, Jo- 
Macfoy, S. G. Bidwell, Benj. Marrne, 
Saml. Thomas, J. H. Coker, Wm. Paris, M. 
G. Thompson, J. M. Sangster, J. B. Macarthy, 
R. M. Shepherd, Peter E. Cole, Jno. F. Ward, 
Saml. Sol. Davis, John Shaw, John C. wae 
J. A. Lackey, T. Pilot, I. Benj. Leigh, Chas. 
J. H. Barlatt, Chas. — yt ter, 
D. N. Marque, Joseph Farmer, J. W. Morgan, 
Sanl. B. Taylor, Geo. H. Shepherd, M. H. 
Davies ; and about 750 others. 


THE SURVIVING VICTIMS OF THE 
JAMAICA MASSACRE. 


Tue following appeal has been sent to us, 
with an earnest request that we will give 
it publicity, and recommend it to our 
friends. The piteous recital will tell its 
own tale, and we are sure it will reach the 
hearts of many benevolent persons. George 
B. Clarke is the brother of Samuel Clarke, 
who was hanged at Morant Bay upon the 
evidence of one Fouchd, a reporter, and W. 
P. Georges, then custos of St. David’s, for 
having taken part in an Underhill meeting. 
The specific charge against him was, ‘‘ Trea- 
son, and with having said the Queen’s 
proclamation was a damned red lie, or 
words to that effect ; and with having said 
that if the people had not their grievances 





redressed, there must be a fight, and blood | ?@ 


shed for it.” Lieutenant Brand was Pre- 
sident of the court-martial before which 
Samuel Clark was brought, the other mem- 
bers of it being Ensign William Cole, Ist 
West-India Regiment, and Ensign Massey 
Taylor, 6th Regiment. Mr. Eyre person- 
ally directed that Clarke, with a number of 
other prisoners, who had been arrested in 
Kingston, out of the martial-law district, 
for the same “ crime” of having attended 
the Underhill meetings, should be sent to 
Morant Bay for trial. Olarke had given 
himself up, having heard a warrant was 
out for his arrest, and he was handed over 
to the military at Up-park camp, who put 
him into irons. He and the others were 
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sent to Morant Bay for trial, on or about 
the Ist of November, many days after Mr. 
Eyre had himself declared the “ rebellion” 
to be subdued, and issued a so-called pro- 
clamation. of amnesty. On the 3rd of 
November, Clarke was brought to trial, and 
upon the evidence of the parties above 
mentioned, and one McLean, was found 
guilty, and condemned to death, the sen- 
tence being confirmed by General Nelson. 
Within one hour he was hanged, having 
been flogged before his trial by order of 
Ramsay. His brother, George B. Clarke, 
was compelled to witness the carrying out 
of the sentence of the court-martial. 

This case of Clarke’s is one of those which 
were made the subject of special comment 
by the Commissioners, who condemned the 
whole proceedings, declaring that the evi- 
dence was insufficient to substantiate the 
charges brought against the unfortunate 
man. It is also stated that the custos 
Georges was known to be actuated by mo- 
tives of personal animosity towards Clarke. 
But even had the allegations been proved, 
it is the recorded opinion of Mr. Headlam, 
the late Judge Advocate-General, to whom 
similar cases were referred, that ‘‘ the mili- 
tary had no power to try by court-martial 
any prisoners charged with words spoken 
or acts done before the proclamation ;” an 
opinion which applies expressly to the case 
of Samuel Clarke. 

Should any response be made to the sub- 
joined affecting appeal, we will gladly 
undertake to carry out the wishes of those 
who may feel disposed to entrust us with 
contributions in aid of these sufferers. 

** February 8th, 1867. 

Wie "by The ~ the we roe om 

ic the widows and orphans of the 
pm of St.-Thomas-in-the- East, yh fron 
of the late Jamaica disturbance. 

‘*Benovep ENciisn Frrenps, — Our 
friend and fellow-sufferer, George B. Clarke, 
being called to visit your shores, we cannot 
allow him to leave us without asking him 
to remember us to you, and to place in his 
hands these few hasty lines to the dear 
friends in Great Britain who have taken 
such great interest in us. But our time is 
short. We therefore ask you to remember 
us in our very low estate, and in all we 
have suffered and are suffering. You are 
already familiar with the tales of woe which 
have been told to you concerning us. You 
have deeply felt for, and sympathized with 
us. We thank you, and now we again 
approach you, and beg you will kindly ex- 
tend to us a helping hand, bereaved as we 
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are of husband, parent, and others near 
and dear to us, by the late sad calamity 
that has befallen us. Our homes and 
hearths have been made desolate. But why 
need we recapitulate the sad tale of our 
woes, and of the wrongs inflicted on us, 
when our friend and fellow-sufferer Clarke 
will more effectually recount the same to 
you? For the dear Master’s sake we make 
this appeal for aid to you, begging you to 
remember what He has left on record, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me? Will you therefore excuse our hasty 
communication ? 

‘‘We pray that heaven’s choicest bless- 
ings may ever rest on you. ‘ Peace be 
within thy gates, and prosperity within thy 
palaces,’ 

‘‘Ts the ardent prayer of all of 
us who have suffered wrong- 
fully and unjustly in this 
parish, as above denomi- 


nated. 
73 (Signed on behalf pm eg all), 
‘Enza 4 KELLY, 
mathe 
er 
‘(Jane >4 Francis.” 
mark. 








THE CASE OF HENRY JAMES 
LAWRENCE. 


Our readers will find elsewhere a state- 
ment relating to some of the surviving vic- 
tims of the Jamaica courts-martial. It was 
shut out from our last issue owing to want 
of space. The case of Henry James Law- 
rence, and that of Samuel Clarke, for the 
murder of whom Colonel Nelson and Lieu- 
tenant Brand are to be indicted, were fla- 
grant illustrations of the unscrupulous 
manner in which men’s lives were dealt 
with by the accomplices of Mr. Eyre. We 
have already published the evidence upon 
which the unfortunate Samuel Clarke was 
hanged, and now give that produced against 
Lawrence. 
Mr. Lawrence was the manager for the 
late George William Gordon, on his pro- 
erty at the Rhine, and they appear to 
lone been on terms of familiar friendship. 
A careful examination of the proceedings 
of Mr. Lawrence’s trial, leads to the con- 
clusion that this fact was the sole cause of 
his condemnation and execution. 


At a Court-Martial held at Morant Bay on the 
3rd day of November, 1865, present : 
President— Lieutenant Herbert Brand, R.N. 
Members—Ensign William Cole, Ist W. I. Regi- 

ment; Ensign M. Taylor, 6th Regiment. 
Henry James Lawrence was charged with— 
Ist. For that he, at divers periods previous to 
the outbreak of the rebels at Morant Bay, on 
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the llth day of October, 1865, held treasonous 
correspondence with the late George Gordon, 
duly convicted of high treason on the 23rd day of 
October 1865, thereby conspirimg with the said 
George Gordon to incite insurrection or rebellion. 

2ndly. For having, on the llth day of Octo- 
ber, the day of the riot at Morant Bay, met Dr. 
Major as he was leaving the Rhine estate, at 
about half-past seven, a.M., with the:intent to 
take part in the vestry meeting, held om the same 
day at Morant Bay, and in endeavouring to pre- 
vent his preceeding by using the following words, 
or words to this effect, via., “ Surely, Dr. Major, 
you are not going to Morant Bay to-day; 
have you not heard of the disturbance there?” 
thereby demonstrating his complicity im, and 
knowledge of, the riot, which did break out on 
the afternoon of the said 11th day of October. 

3rdly. For having, on or about the said blth 
day of October 1865, written a note to Mrs. 
Major, the wife of Dr. Major, wherein the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs, viz.: ‘‘ There is a report 
about the Dr. (Major), but the same is not true; 
the negroes know full well who is fit for retribu- 
tion ;” thereby shewing complicity in and know- 
ledge of, the intended proceedings of the rebels or 
rioters who attacked the vestry on the llth day 
of October 1865, at Morant Bay. 

4thly. For having, at the Rhine, said to Do-« 
rothy Johnson, servant to Mrs. Major, at about 
four P.M., on the day of the riot, “I hope the 
Doctor will be safe, but-I have no hope for the 
Baron and Herschell ;” thereby shewing a know- 
ledge of the intended riot, which took place at 
Morant Bay at about half-past four o’clock P.x. 
on the same day. 

The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

Dr. Edward William Major, sworn, states: 
As I was leaving the Rhine at about half-pas 
seven A.M., I was driving out of the gate; I 
asked Mr. Lawrence if I could do any thing for 
him at Morant Bay; he then asked me if I was 
going on to Morant Bay. I said, “ Yes, cer- 
tainly I am.” He then said, ‘* Have you not 
heard of the disturbance there?” I replied, ** No, 
what disturbance?” Mr. Lawrence then ad- 
vised me not to go, but I told him I could not 
think of stopping away. He then said, “ Well, 
you will hear more of it in Bath, as I hear that 
Captain Hitchins had orders to have the volun- 
teers ready at eight a.m. this morning.” I did 
not believe what Mr. Lawrence said, and drove 
on. When I got on to Bath, I found Hitchins 
there, getting ready; so I sent my servant back 
for lint, surgical instruments, plaster, &c., ex- 
pecting a row. 

Mrs. Major, sworn, states: On Wednesday I 
wrote to Mr. Lawrence, asking him to give me 
all the information he could, and he wrote me a 
note, and said he had every hope for the Doctor, 
but none for the Baron or Herschell. The next 
morning I heard that my husband was burned in 
the Court-house, but the prisoner came and told 
me it was not the case, that the Baron and Her- 
schell were dead. 

Dorothy Johnson, sworn, states: I amservant 
to Mrs. Major. On Wednesday of the riot, I took 
a note to the prisoner from Mrs. Major, and hesaid 
to me, “*I hope the Doctor will be safe, but the 
Baron and Herschell will be dead.” On the 
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Thursday I met him again, and he asked me the 
news. I told him the news was very bad, and 
he shook his head and laughed. I did not tell 
him what I heard, as I felt convinced he knew it. 

John McKenzie, a t of = sworn, 
states: By order of the Provost, I proceeded to 
the Rhine, and captured the prisoner and his 
papers. They are the same that are now before 
the Court. 

The prisoner's defence was: The letters which 
have been read from Mr. Gordon to me shew that 
they are only replies,* and as Dr. and Mrs. 
Major have been living at the Rhine Great 
House, while I lived at the works for the last 
two years, they will be able to inform the Court 
what character I bear. 

Question by the prisoner: Dr. Major, will you 
state to the Court my general character ?—I 
have no knowledge of your character. 

Question by the prisoner: Mrs. Major, during 
the time you have been living at the Rhine, have 
you ever known me to be at all upkind or uncivil 
to you or any mewber of your family ?—We never 
gave you any cause to be so. 

The letters are attached to the proceedings. 
Found Guilty. Sentence, Death. 

Lay H. Branp, President, Lieut., R.N. 
Nov. 3rd. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) A. A. NELson, 
rig.-Gen.1 Commanding Field Forces. 
Morant Bay, November 3rd, 1865. 


Dear MapAm,—Things seem in a fearful way ; 
the Doctor did not seem to know of the rebellion 
at Morant Bay till I told him, but I beg you 
won’t be troubled. I have no doubt that the 
feeling will be quieted. The volunteer force 
prone on to the scene of action this morning at 
one o'clock. I shall let you know if any thing 
important transpires. 

Yours faithfully, 


Mrs. Masor. (Signed) H. J. Lawrence. 
N.B.—I beg you to send me a newspaper of 
last post. -— 


Dear Mapam,—lI am sorry I have no reliable 
news for you; I have heard a good deal, but think 
much of what I heard is false. There is a report 
about the Dr. (Major), but the same is not 
true. The negroes know full well who is fit for 
retribution. If your milk should not be good at 
any time, I beg you to let me know. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) H, J, LAWRENCE. 


October 12th, 1865. 

Dear Mapam,—It may be some satisfaction 
to you, even at this late hour, to state that the 
Doctor is quite safe with Dr. Gerrard, at Stoney 
Gut. It seems true that Messrs. G. M. Hall, 
Hitchens, Herschel], and Reid were killed yester- 
day, and nobody but white men, like themselves, 
were allowed to remove the carcases. Things 





* These were private letters from Mr. Gordon 
about business and the politics of the parish, too 
voluminous to be reproduced, in which he occa- 
sionally referred in strong terms to the Baron, 
Cooke, and Herschell. 
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seem dreadful, and what is to be the end of this 
unhappy affair remains to be seen. 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. Masor. (Signed) H. J. LAwRENcE. 
ADDRESS FROM COLOURED 
PEOPLE OF JAMAICA. 

To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

Dear Sir,—I have received a letter from 
a number of poor people in Jamaica which 
is evidently intended as a reply to the 
Address sent out last autumn. I shall be 
glad to see it in print, being quite satisfied 
that it presents a true picture of the state 
of things in many parts of the colony where 
the negroes cannot get land. 
Yours truly, 
W. Morean. 
Birmingham, March 4, 1867. 
(Copy.) 
‘*TO OUR BELOVED AND ESTEEM ANTI- 
SLAVERY GENTLEMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
‘‘Srrs,—We thank you for your kind 
words of hearty counsel and long interest 
over us, from the day of our emancipation 
till now ; and may you, my esteem gentle- 
men, rest assured that although our carrac- 
ters has been noised abroad till even reaches 
our ears, so as to intice you to set your 
ome and minds against us, we assure 
you that in Jamaica, from east to west, 
from north to south, although we are a 
poor and illiterate people, they are many 
of us who are still thanking you for your 
good works, with the blessing of our 
Almighty Father resting on it. For this 
liberty and light which we are now in, we 
bless you, we bless our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen. May she long live; and we 
pray our Almighty Father may also give 
into your hand all nations and country 
that are now in bondage, chain, and dark- 
ness, as we were in days past. Our esteem 
gentlemen, those who are on the watch 
over us for evil report, finds us disloyal, 
since they know that we have no one that 
we can take our burden of oppression, and 
trust they will present them to you, as the 
deceased William Knibb used todo. Permit 
me, my esteem gentlemen, to lay before you 
a small part of our oppression at Trelawney, 
as some of our property so small as it is, onl 
} of an acre, and we have not place enough 
to work to maintain our wife and family. 
We go to the overseers on the estates, and 
ask for work to do: they offer us work at 
9d. per day. We said, ‘* Overseers, that is 
too small.” They drives us away. We 
said, ‘‘ Overseers, rent us an acre or two 
of land on the mountain.” They will not 
whiles we do not take the work offer us 
on the estates at 9d. per day. Many 
times we oblige to take the work for the 
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same price, and sometimes for five weeks’ 
working, when to get our wages, only 
four shillings and sixpence; and if we 
touch a piece of cane through hunger the 
same overseers take us tothe prison, weather 
we guilty or not, because they are the 
magistrates. O! our eyes looking every 
day for the changing of the old laws. Go 
on, our esteem gentlemen; go on, for 
Christ sake : your reward is not hear. 
God is still blessing your efforts, and may 
he ever bless you for Christ sake. Thanks 
to you all; kind respect to you all, and to 
our Majesty the Queen. 

‘* Your obedient negro servants, 
GroRGE Brown. Rost. CorTreRALt. 
JAMES BUNNY. Rost. GARDINER. 
Auex. Beckrorp. JosePpH HENTOoN.” 








WORK OF THE THIRTY-NINTH 
UNITED STATES’ CONGRESS. 


From time to time we have supplied, from 
the American newspapers, a brief summary 
of the proceedings in Congress relating 
especially to the great question of the day. 
Such a record is necessarily imperfect. We 
have, therefore, much satisfaction in sub- 
mitting a condensed report, taken from an 
admirable statement in the New-York Tri- 
bune, of the work of Congress for the past 
year, being the second session of the 39th. 
We confine our record to the proceedings 
which have a direct bearing upon the set- 
tlement of the question of reconstruction, 
and of those arising out of the slaveholders’ 
rebellion. A perusal of it will materially 
assist our readers to comprehend the exact 
position of the President, and of the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties. 


RECORD OF THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


The Second Session of the 39th Congress be- 
gan December 3, 1866, after a recess of more 
than four months. When Congress adjourned 
July 28, it had been for eight months occupied 
with legislative measures to protect the Republic 
from the evil results of the concessions the Pre- 
sident, without its authority, had made to the 
Rebel States. . Its first step had been to refuse 
admission to the representatives of those States, 
and thus to assert its right to fix the terms of 
reconstruction. Its second step was to devise 
immediate measures for the protection of loyal 
men and freedmen in those States. Legislation 
with that object was embodied in two great laws, 
both of which were passed over the vetoes of the 
President. These were the Bill to enlarge the 

wers of the Freedmen's Bureau, and the Civil- 

ights Bill. A third measure, intended as a 
basis of reconstruction, was the Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. In these 
three measures the important action of the Con- 
gress in its first session may be said to have been 
included, but valuable as they were, none of 
them solved the problem. The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau and the Civil-Rights Bills were mainly mea- 
sures of protection. The latter established im- 
partial conditions of citizenship ; but neither pro- 
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vided for representation of the Rebel States in 
Congress. The Constitutional Amendment went 
further—it excluded rebels from voting for Pre- 
sident or Congressmen till 1870, permanently 
deprived certain classes of traitors of the right to 
hold office, and changed the basis of representa- 
tion from population to the number of legal 
voters. But it did not settle the all-important 
question of — and the method of State re- 
organization, and Con adjourned July 28, 
leaving the country without a plan of recon- 
struction, though strongly encouraged by these 
measures, and the emphatic assurance that the 
President’s policy would in no case be sustained. 
During the recess t events rocked the 
nation to and fro, and deepened and widened the 
gulf between loyalty and treason, Republicanism 
and Democracy. Two days after its adjourn- 
ment a convention of loyal men, assembled in 
New Orleans, was attacked by a rebel mob, which 
murdered its members, being incited by hatred of 
their loyalty, and encouraged by the civil 2utho- 
rities of New Orleans, protected and justified by- 
the President of the United States. This mas- 
sacre aroused the indignation of the North, which- 
was increased by the indifference of the Presi- 
dent, and only moderated by the military mea- 
sures taken by General Sheridan. In Septem- 
ber the Johnson Convention at Philadelphia was 
held, in which every Southern State was repre- 
sented by leading rebels, and the North by mem- 
bers of the Democratic party, and by renegade 
Republicans. This Convention was intended as 
an assurance that the South was willing to com- 
promise with the North, and that no reason ex- 
isted for denying it representation in Congress. 
But loyal men interpreted it to mean, not that 
rebels acknowledged their crimes, but that North- 
ern men forgot their principles. The Convention 
failed to affect the purpose of the North, and was 
immediately succeeded by that of the Southern 
loyalists. The true men of the South hereby 
affirmed, that though the Southern States had 
abandoned rebellion, they had not ceased to be 
disloyal, and the Loyalists appealed to the North 
not to consent to the restoration of civil govern- 
ments from which the Union men were excluded, 
and under which the negro was to be crushed. 
While this Convention was in Session the Presi- 
dent, attended by several members of his Cabinet, 
and officers of the army, was making a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Stephen A. Douglas, paus- 
ing in every town on the line of his journey to - 
denounce Congress as the cause of the national 
troubles, to assert the loyalty of the South, and 
to ask for his policy the indorsement of the peo- 
le. At St. Louis Mr. Johnson accused the - 
Radicals in Congress of instigating the New- 
Orleans massacre, and nowhere was he warmly 
received by the people. He returned dispirited to 
Washington, and the effect of his denunciations 
of Congress, and apologies for the South, was 
soon evident in the Fall elections. Vermont was 
overwhelmingly carried by the Republicans ; 
in Maine the ‘Republican party swept the State 
with a gain of 5000 votes; Pennsylvania in Oc-~ 
tober elected General Geary to the Governorship, 
pledged to extreme opposition to Mr. Johnson’s 
policy ; in November New York, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, New Jersey, and other States, by decisive 
vetoes, sustained the policy of Congress, and 








elected the 4@th Congress, a two-thirds majority 
ge that of the President. With the excep- 

of Maryland and Delaware, not a single 
State entitled to representation in Congress ap- 
proved of the President’s acts; and even in Mary- 
jand, the Republican ticket was in success = 
ful. There is wo question but that in these elec- 
tions Congress and the President each appealed 
to the people, and a popular decision was never 
given with more emphasis. 

Thus, when the 29th Congress entered upon 
its second Session, it resumed its work under 
instructions from the people to complete it in the 

in which it had Its majority might 
be said to have been to the 40th Con- 
gress, and, in fact, nearly all the more radical 
members had been n chosen, while few of the 
Republicans who shewn a desire to compro- 
mise with the President had received re-nomina- 
tion. No principle had been more clearlyand power- 
fully proclaimed by the people than that they 
would accept no plan of reconstruction of which 
jal Suffrage should not be an element. 
Rebels - net vote in the reorganization of the 
Southern States, but the loyal — must. This 
decree was fully understood by the majority of 
the Radicals. 

The House of Representatives, full of ardour 
and courage, struck the first blow. The first 
day of the session, December 3rd, it passed the 
resolution repealing the amnesty powers of the 
President by a vote of 111 to 29. It did not 
even wait to hear the Message of the President, 
a dreary document, in which his condemned po- 
liey was reiterated, and which little 
importance, except as an indication that he did 
not intend to accept the decision of the people, 
to which he had expressly a It was not 
until January 4th that the Senate passed this 
resolution, but it did so by the we vote of 
26 to 7, and it finally became a law without any 
action of the President, who detained it beyond 
either to si 


had abused by pardoning rebels. before 
The Senate, though dilatory in regard to 
this Bill, originated another of equal importance. 
The fir.t day of the session, Mr. Sumner made 
@n attempt to call up the Bill establishing Im- 
—_ Suffrage in the district of Columbia; but 
was not till December 13th, when it 
to 18. An unavailing effort 
to establish an educational test 

voters, and the Democrats sought to compli- 
in issue with that of the right of 
The Senate, however, contented 
all distinction of colour in 

the exercise of the elective franchise in the capital 
of the nation, and the Bill passed the House on 


Supreme law amid the rejoicings of the people. 
The Reconstruction Committee, which, during 
the first Session, exerted vast influence on legis- 
lation, was reorganized, but, during the second 
Session, was of less importance. ngress was 
its own Committee, 
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Bills for the representation of the Rebel States 
were introduced in the House, and, under reso- 
lution, all were referred to the Reconstruction 
Committee, in which most of them were buried. 
Nothing was done till January, when Mr. Ste- 
vens urged immediate action upon the question, 
and shortly afterward reported from the Com- 
mittee his Bill to enable the Southern States to 
establish loyal governments. This Bill was sent 
back to the Committee January 28th, and no 
action was taken till February 11th, when the 
Committee to investigate the New-Orleans mas- 
sacre, accompanied their report with Mr. Eliot’s 
Bill to reorganize the State of Louisiana. 

With Mr. Eliot’s Bill direet action on recon- 
struction « Previous to this the question had 
been freely debated, and the House was now 

to aet. The report of the Committee 
fornished irrefutable evidence that disloyal men 
controlled Louisiana, and that its civil govern- 
ment was either powerless or unwilling to punish 
or — i and murders of Union men 
and freedmen. e Bill provided for a military 
re of the a under — its loyal 
irrespective of colour, were orised to 
i State officers, frame a Constitution, and 
elect members of Congress. The House approved 
it at once; it was the day after its intro- 
duction by a vote of 113 to 48, and going to the 
Senate would undoubtedly have been adopted by 
that body had it not been for a Pb more impor- 
tant measure—the Military Bill of Mr. Stevens. 
The Louisiana Bill applied to but one State ; it 
could be only an i ; it was not consi- 
dered right that ress should delay action in 
other States until plan had been tested in 
Louisiana. Mr. Stephen's Bill applied to all the 
Rebel States, and the House desiring to mature 
a uniform plan, it to a vote the day after 
the Eliot Bill had been adopted. All the Demo- 
crats opposed it, joined by the Conservative Re- 
publicans, and the excitement in the House 
reached its climax when, after a furious debate, 
it was triumphantly passed by a vote of 109 
to 55. Exhausted by his labours, Mr. Stevens 
fainted after his success, but was at his 
the next day when the Bill went te the Senate. 
There it met with determined opposition. Pro- 
viding simply for the division of the South into 
five military districts, each under the control of 
an officer of the army, to whom power was given 
to try all offences by military courts, and to over- 
rule all laws and decisions made under authority 
of the Provisional State Governments, it was 
considered to be no more than a police system— 
a sequel to the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Civil 
Rights Bill, and the legislation of the first ses- 
sion, It did not make any provision for the 
organization of loyal State Governments, for the 
extension of the elective franchise, for the 
sentation of the loyal people of the South in 

ess.. It would have ended rebel rule in the 

south, and some measure of the kind was a 
necessary precedent of the proper reorganization 
of the States, but it must have been followed by 
ether measures in which military rule should be 
but the preparation for loyal civil government. 
The Senate, taking this view of the subject, re- 
fused to accept the Military Bill as a solution of 
the question of reconstruction, and proposed to 
amend it by what is known as the Blaine Amend- 
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ment, to the effect that any Rebel State adopt- 
ing the Constitutional Amendment, giving the 
elective franchise to its citizens without regard 
to colour, and adopting a loyal constitution, 
should be declared entitled to representation. 
This amendment had been rejected by the House 
upon the ground that it gave the rebel leaders 
control of the States, with full power to shape 
reconstruction. The Senate appended the Blaine 
Amendment to the Military Bill, and sent it 
back to the House for its concurrence. The ex- 
treme Radieals refused to accept it. Mr. Stevens 
joined with the Democrats in opposing the Bill, 
and succeeded in obtaining a Committee of Con- 
ference, the Senate insisting upon its amend- 
ment. The House proposed two others intended 
to qualify it, the first, offered by Mr. Wilson, 
providing that no person excluded from office by 
the Constitutional Amendment shall take part 
in the reorganization of a Rebel State; the se- 
cond, offered by Mr. Shellabarger, to the effect 
that the civil governments of the Rebel States 
shall be provisional till they secure representa~ 
tion in Congress; that at elections held under 
their authority no voter shall be excluded on 
account of colour, and that no person shall hold 
office under such provisional government who is 
disqualified by the Constitutional Amendment. 
To these amendments the Senate agreed, and 
February 20 the Bill was passed by both Houses 
of Congress, and sent to the President for his 
approval. Though a strong pressure was brought 
upon the President to obtain his signature, 
Reverdy Johnson and several Southern leaders 
urging it as politic and necessary, the Bill was 
so utterly at variance with the whole policy of 
his administration that a veto was inevitable. 
Mr. Johnson sent his objections to Congress, and 
on the same day, March 3, the Bill was declared 
a law by a vote of 26 to 10 in the Senate, 
and 135 to 48 in the House. Thus the 39th 
Congress, after long and careful debate, per- 
fected a plan for the reconstruction of the Union, 
in which all i men are glad to co-operate, 
and which will, we trust, enforce justice and 
establish peace in every State. 

The course of the Executive made it necessary 
that Congress should legislate for the conserva- 
tion of its constitutional authority, and to this 
end a Bill to fix the time for the regular meet- 
ings of Congress was, early in December, de- 
bated, and finally passed January 10th. It pro- 
vides for the immediate meeting of each Con- 
gress, March 4th, immediately upon the expira- 
tion of the term of its predecessor, and is in- 
tended to enable Congress, in times of emer- 
gency, to remain continuously in session. An- 
other measure of similar intention is the Bill to 
regulate the Tenure of Office, brought before the 
House by Mr. Williams of Pennsylvania, on the 
third day of the session, which provides that the 
President shall have no power to remove civil 
officers without the consent of the Senate, or to 
appoint persons to whom the Senate has ob- 

During the recesses of Congress he 
possesses the power to suspend officers for delin- 
quency, but must report the reasons for his 
action within twenty days after the reassembling 
of Congress. This Bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, March 3rd, and made a law on that day 
by two-thirds votes in both branches. 
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of negroes in Maryland, by order of the Civil 
Courts, required Congress to enforce the intent 
of the Civil Rights Bill, and in January it en- 
acted that any Judge who, under authority of 
State laws, should sell a citizen into Slavery as 
a punishment for crime, should be punished 
with a fine of not less than 10,000 dollars, or two 
years imprisonment. Another Bill of great im- 
portance was that to ate the effective fran- 
chise in the Territories, by which impartial suf- 
i ished,, and all laws contravening 
its provisions are repealed. This Bill passed 
Congress in January, and not being signed or 
returned by the President within ten days, be- 
came a law without his approval. The debates 
on the Bills to admit the Territories of Nebraska 
and Colorado as States were further proof of the 
earnestness of Congress, and its resolution to 
enforce those principles, which it believed neces- 
sary to the proper reorganization of the Rebel 
States, in the Territories also, excepting wherein 
rebellion made different conditions. e Bill to 
admit Nebraska was first passed by the Senate 
January 9th, and though it prohibited exclusion 
from the elective franchise because of colour, it 
did not sufficiently, it was thought, protect this 
right from evasion. The House, throughout 
the session more radical than the Senate, refused 
to pass this Bill without amendment; and Mr. 
Boutwell moved to insert a section requiring the 
Legislature of Nebraska to declare, by solemn 
exactment, that there should be no exclusion 
from the franchise on account of race or colour. 
Mr. Stevens sustained this amendment by de- 
claring that he was of the opinion that Congress, 
directed to guarantee to every State a republi- 
can form of government, might justly impose 
this condition on Pennsylvania, and that he was 
willing that such legislation should be adopted: 
The determination of the Radical leaders that 
there should be no doubt in regard to the new 
State resulted in a vote, 87 to 70, for the amend- 
ment, and the Bill was then passed, the Senate 
concurring by a vote of 28 to 14. Mr. Johnson, 
whose views on all important subjects were irre- 
coneilable with those of ae vetoed tlie 
Bill as usual, and early in February it was 
passed over the veto by the usual two-thirds 
vote. The Bill for the admission of Colorado 
was not as fortunate. Vetoed by the President, 
it failed to get a two-thirds vote in the Senate, 
the vote being, March Ist, 20 Yeas to 19 Nays. 


——=—————S 


HEROISM OF A NEGRO LAD. 


Tae Rev. J. W. Alvord writes to the Ame- 
rican Missionary as follows: 

“The following incident in the fatal 
collision of the Niagara with the Postboy 
on the Mississippi is related by an eye- 
witness : 

“The two steamers struck, and the 
Niagara immediately careened and began 
to sink. The wildest consternation was at 
once universal. Ladies rushed to and fro 
with piercing screams, imploring the men 
to help them. But no means seemed at 
hand, and each sought his individual 
rescue, 
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‘¢ At this fearful moment a n boy— 
one of the crew—was seen quietly lashing 
a long and stout rope round his body, at 
the other end tying a stick of wood in its 
erie tl h th aii he thre 

tantly, with this apparatus, he w 
himself into the river. Parning upon his 
back, the stick drifted to tlie rope’s end ; 
and calling upon two ladies who stood on 
the edge of the boat—one witha child in 
her arms—he urged them, to spring, and 
catch either end of the: stick., : Horror 
stricken, they hesitated. _The negro lay. 
calmly on the waves, and, in tones of confi- 
dence, told them it was their only hope; 
insisting that he would carry them safely 
to the shore. For another instant they 
hesitated ; but gathering courage from his 
self-possession, and izing that it was 
their last moment, they took the leap, and 
both succeeded in grasping the stick. 
Turning quickly, to prevent their seizing 
him, the heroic fellow struck out, with 
strong muscles, for the land. The rapid 
current was well-nigh resistless; but he 
wrestled manfully with his burden. The 
energy of despair kept them to their hold, 
and at length their feet touched bottom. 
Both ladies, with the clinging little one, 
were saved. Many witnessed this feat. It 
exhibited not only a cool, unparalleled bra- 
very, but was wholly disinterested ; both 
ladies were strangers. It should be added 
that the boy lost his own trunk, with his 
best clothing, and three hundred dollars in 
money, to sink wreck.” 





THE PROSECUTION OF EX- 
GOVERNOR EYRE. 


We have only space to record, that on 
Monday, the 25th ultimo, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen (instructed by Messrs. Shaen and 
Roscoe) applied to the magistrates of 
Market Drayton (Salop) Quarter Sessions for 
a warrant against Mr. Eyre, on a charge of 
“* being accessory before the fact to the mur- 
derjof George William Gordon. The magis- 
trates were Sir Baldwin Leighton, Chair- 
man ; Messrs. J. Tayleur, Egerton Harding, 
P. Broughton, Hen — Corbet, 
Donaldson Hudson, H. B. Clive, — Twem- 
low, and Colonel C. Hill. Messrs. Twem- 
low and Hudson took no part in the pro- 
ceedings, they being subscribers to the 
Eyre Seine Fund. The warrant was 

ted, and on Wednesday the 27th Mr. 
Eyre surrendered, when Mr. Giffard, Q.C., 
with Mr. Poland (instructed by Mr. Rose, ) 
appeared for him. The proceedings ex- 
tended over three days, when, after ‘‘ten 
minutes” deliberation — an interval which 
seems likely to become historical—the sa- 
pient justices announced that Mr. Eyre was 
discharged. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ovr subscribers are respectfully informed 
that. their Annual Contributions to the 
funds of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavéry Society fell due on ‘the Ist of 
January. All subscribers to the amount 
of Ten Shillings annually are entitled 
bo: receive, post-free, a copy of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and of any tract or 
pamphlet issued by the Society. To non- 
subscribers, the Reporter is sent on pay- 
ment, of Four Shillings in advance, com- 
mencing on the Ist of January. Payments 
should be made to the Secretary. L. A. 
Chamerovzow, either in stamps or by Post- 
office Order, made payable at the Post-office, 
New Broad Street, E.C., London. 


PARIS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFER- 
ENCE. 

THE joint Committees of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the Comité 
Frangais d’ Emacipation, and the Sociedad 
Abolicionista Espanola, have found it ex- 
pedient to postpone to the last week in 
August the assembling of the International 
Anti-Slavery Conference, originally fixed to 
be held in Paris during the third week in 
June. In a few days circulars will be 
issued, giving particulars of the arrange- 
ments. The sittings will take place on 
Monday the 26th, Tuesday the 27th, and, 
if found necessary, on Wednesday the 
28th, probably in the Salle Herz, Rue de la 
Victoire, which has been provisionally en- 
gaged for the occasion. 


THE |GOVERNMENT AND ABOLI- 
TION OF TRIAL BY JURY IN 
SIERRA LEONE. 


In another column we bave given the text 
of the petition against the confirmation of 
the ordinance abolishing trial by jury in 
Sierra Leone, forwarded to the Barl of 
Carnarvon, late Secretary for the Colonies, 
by certain citizens of the colony, and a 
copy of which was also sent to us, with a 
request that the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society would use 
their influence to obtain the disallowance 
of the measure. We append the corres- 





pondence on the subject, but the matter 
will not be allowed to rest where it is. 
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27 New Broad Street, E.C., 
March 2nd, 1867. 

To the Right Hon. the Earu of CaRNARVON, 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

My Lorp,—I beg, on behalf of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
to enclose a copy of the petition of certain in- 
habitants of Sierra Leone, addressed to your 
lordship, and which the petitioners have re- 
quested the Committee to forward. 

The original document, the Committee are in- 
formed, has been transmitted to your lordship in 
due course through the regular official channel ; 
and the object of the petitioners in soliciting the 
good offices of the Committee in this instance, is to 
obtain the support of the prayer of the petition, 
which is that the ordinance it refers to may be 
disallowed. 

In sustaining this application, the Committee 
would urge the particular interest they take in 
the general welfare of those communities of 
African descent, which, either by the operation 
of the Act of Emancipation or in consequence of 
the more’special action of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for the suppression of the slave-trade—as 
in the instance of the majority of the inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone—have been reinstated or invested 
with the full rights of British subjects. 

At a time when, according to the daily expe- 
rience of the Committee, strenuous efforts are 
being made to represent the negro as incapable 
of self-government, and prone rapidly to relapse 
into barbarism even when placed under civilizing 
influences, the Committee feel it to be especially 
their duty to protest against the removal of any 
of those barriers, such as trial by jury, which, 
under a constitutional form of government, are 
intentionally interposed as a protection to the 
people against possible abuses of authority. 

The Committee respectfully submit, that with 
a view to the education of these very people in 
the elements of self-government, the ordinance 
of which the disallowance is prayed for, is calcu- 
lated to produce a calamitous result. The Com- 
mittee do not hesitate to express their convic- 
tion, that when once the restraints upon mis- 
directions of justice are removed, class prejudices 
founded upon colour will be certain unfavour- 
ably to influence decisions in cases where the 
plaintiff belongs to the more numerous, though 
not the dominant class. Nor do the Committee 
perceive any logical reason why, if trial by jury 
in civil cases can so easily be abolished in any 
one of the British possessions, it may not be 
quoted as a precedent to be acted upon in others ; 
and there is the further danger of its leading to 
the abolition of trial by jury in criminal cases, 
thus placing individual life and liberty at the 
mercy of functionaries virtually irresponsible. 
Under such circumstances disaffection must ne- 
cessarily arise, and the most virulent antagonism 
be excited between the Queen’s white and her 
coloured subjects; and the Committee submit 
that it cannot be expected of any class of Her 
Majesty's subjects to improve in political educa- 
tion, when they are deprived of the right of 
giving judgment in cases affecting their own in- 
terests, which they must be assumed to be 
thoroughly competent to decide. 
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As an illustration of the position the Com- 
mittee assume, they would instance the character 
of the legislation generally in the British West 
India Colonies, but especially in Jamaica. In 
these colonies a dominant class has from time to 
time obtained the passing of enactments which have 
—— proved a bar to the obtaining of justice 

y the masses of the people; and the Committee 
would take this opportunity of expressing their 
deep regret to find that the legislation for the 
whole of the British settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa is, for the same reason, open to 
the severest stricture. 

The Committee venture to hope, that for these 
reasons, and for others set forth in the peti- 
tioners’ memorial, your lordship will be pleased 
to advise Her Majesty to disallow the Ordinance 
in question. 

I have the honour to remain, 
y Lorp, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
_ Your lordship’s very obedient servant, 
(Signed) LL. A. CHamErovzow, Secretary. 


REPLY. 


Downing Street, March 7th, 1867. 

Sre,—I am directed by the Earl of Carnarvon 
to acknowledge your letter of the 2nd inst., 
accompanied by a petition of certain inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone, against the confirmation of an 
Ordinance making further provision for the admi- 
nistration of justice and abolishing trial by jury 
in civil actions. 

I am desired to acquaint you that before the 
receipt of your letter the petition had already 
arrived in due course through the Governor, and 
that after full consideration Lord Carnarvon had 
considered it his duty to advise the confirmation 
of the Ordinance making further provision for 
the administration of justice. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. B. ADDERLEY. 


RETROGRESSIVE COLONIAL 
LEGISLATION. 


WE believe no one truly interested in the 
progress of our colonial population can 
read without feelings approaching to in- 
dignation, certainly not without strong 
misgivings, the correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the abolition of trial by jury, in 
civil cases, in Sierra Leone, which has 
taken place between the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The text of the petition, which 
we publish in our present issue, sets forth 
the circumstances under which the Ordi- 
nance was presented and adopted, and, 
assuming the facts to be as stated, they 
disclose as shameful a juggle as was ever 
perpetrated, to swindle a community out of 
one of the most precious of its civil rights. 
The undignified personal squabbles which 
led to the presentation of this disgraceful 

















proposition are highly discreditable to the 
parties implicated; and the Ordinance is 
manifestly an attempt to obstruct the 
course of justice, by placing arbitrary power 
in the hands of the very officials who are 
most likely to abuse it. 

This one-sided piece of legislation is 
akin to that series of enactments passed in 
Jamaica by the planter party, and which 
made justice there a mere sham. It would 
seem as though, in proportion as the people 
themselves strive to advance, the tendency 
to r ive legislation augments, the 

ject being to reduce these coloured com- 
munities to the lowest possible condition 
of political serfdom, and to prevent them 
from exercising the privileges which as 
British citizens is their birthright. 

We regret to find that it is proposed to 
introduce in Jamaica certain legal so- 
called reforms, which involve to a con- 
siderable extent the abolition of trial by 
jury. The professed object of these mea- 
sures is the “improvement of justice.” 
They are four in number, but the fourth 
has not yet been promulgated. The sum- 

of the remaining three is as follows : 

The first establishes local courts, and 
appoints j for them; and 
5a small debts may be recovered amount- 
ing to 50/., and lands of small value also 
recovered, the summary jurisdiction in 
criminal cases being increased. The Go- 
vernor is empowered to appoint as man 
judges as are needed, of whom 
S an English barrister or a Scotch advo- 
cate, who are to be paid a salary not ex- 
ceeding 1000/. per annum. The judge is 
not to practice nor be concerned in mer- 
cantile transactions, or in the management 
of estates, nor to hold land, except for 
residence. The Governor is also empowered 
to appoint clerks of the district courts, 
who are hot to be engaged in any other 
practice; also bailiffs, who are to give 
security. All fees are to be paid into the 
, and the clerks are to receive a 

to be fixed by the Governor. 

The second measure relates to the re- 
Pe be small debts, and sets forth the 
details of procedure. 

The third is the most important, and is 
the one which excites our apprehension. 
It confers jurisdiction in erimimal matters, 
and empowers the judge to act as justice 
of the peace and coroner for his district. 
He is to hear and determine summarily, 
without the intervention of a jury, all offences 
against the person in the nature of common 
oraggravatedassaultsand wounding; shoot- 
ing ; discharging firearms; occasioning ac- 


tual bodily harm; assaults with intent to 


murder, &c. ; concealing birth of children; 
— to endanger life; exposing chil- 
en; burning with explosive substances ; 
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administering chloroform or other drugs, 
&c. ; larcenies of wills and records; lar- 
cenies in places of divine worship, ware- 
houses, and wharves; burglaries, larcenies 
in dwelling and other houses ; pane found 
with housebreaking implements; plunder- 
ing wrecks; larcenies and embezzlements 
by clerks and servants, and by lodgers and 
servants; larcenies by bailees, bankers, 
brokers, merchants, and trustees; all 
offences relating to malicious injury to 
property, viz.: injuries by tenants to fix- 
tures, to manufactures and machinery, 
ing trees, plants, roots, fruit, fences, 
walls, gate bridges, engines, &c.; killi 
cattle, dogs, other animals. An in- 
dictment may be preferred against any 
person for any of these offences, without any 


preliminary proceeding before a justice. The 


clerk of the court is to prepare all indict- 
ments and conduct prosecutions; and a 
barrister or attorney, by leave of the court, 
may conduct a prosecution. The judge of 
the district court may commit a party to 
trial at circui cP ecg: ote teamlpah a 
necessary to prefer a to t 
grand jury ; the Lteudant may be 
tried, convicted, and punished, as fully as 
if a grand jury had found a bill. There is 
no power of appeal; but the judge may, 
after conviction, in his discretion only, re- 
serve any question of law for the con- 
sideration of the supreme court. 

According to the wa summary of 
the proposed measure, the judge is em- 

to do the following things in re- 
tion to the offences enumerated : 

First, he can fin such cases hear and de- 
termine summarily without the interven- 
tion of a jury. 

Second, he may commit to trial at circuit 
court, when it shall not be necessary to pre- 
fer a bill of indictment to the grand jury. 

Third, his}judgment is without appeal ; 
but after conviction he may, in his discre- 
tion only, reserve any question of law for 
the consideration of the supreme court. 

Another feature in the Bill is, that an 
indictment may be preferred against any 
person, for any of the offences in the fore- 
going category, without any preliminary 
proceedings before a justice. 

It will be seen that the proposed measure 
invests the judge with the functions of 
public prosecutor, to indict; of a justice 
and a grand jury, to declare whether the 
indictment is valid; of a petty jury, to 
hear evidence and find a verdict; and of 
judge, to sentence, without right of 
appeal. e cannot conceive what circum- 
stances can ne justify the placing of 
such tremendous powers in the hands of a 
single individual. Ifa thoroughly honest, 
upright judge could be always secured, one 
not likely to be biassed by the various in- 
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fluences which will surround him, and 
which are all of the plantocracy character, 
we should feel less apprehension of the re- 
sult. But it is notorious to all who have 
any knowledge of Jamaica life, that the 
prejudices against colour and caste, which 
permeate the particular circles wherein 
officials in the island live and move, in- 
sensibly, but gradually corrupt them, until 
they become identified with planter in- 
terests, ter hatreds, and planter policy. 
Unless t officials succumb to these dele- 
terious influences, they are shunned by 
what are called the res ble classes, and 
find themselves, literally, without the pale 
of what is there styled society. 

We have no doubt that Sir John P. Grant 
has fully considered the propriety of in- 
troducing a measure of this kind, and that, 
being satisfied of the rottenness of the jury 
system in Jamaica, as it has hitherto been 
practised, he has devised this Bill with a 
view to sweep away at one stroke the no- 
torious abuses which obstruct the admi- 
nistration of justice. We fear, however, 
that he has not taken into account the 
weakness of human nature, but proceeds 
upon the assumption that English bar- 
risters and Scotch advocates are thoroughly 
incorruptible, and wee wr proof against 
the blandishments of colonial society. That 
these gentlemen would t bribes is not 
insinuated ; but they will surrounded 
by corrupting influences, which nothing 
but a stern determination, impartially to 
fulfil the functions of their high office, will 
enable them to withstand. 

It will be seen, too, that the category 
of offences includes many which, as is shewn 
by the series of enactments passed during 
the last twenty-five years, have been aggra- 
vated from simple misdemeanours into felo- 
nies, and are of the class most likely to be 
committed by the young of both sexes. It 
is an admitted fact, that the graver class of 
offences included in the foregoing 
areof rare occurrence, so that in point of fact 
the lesser misdemeanours have furnished 
the prisons with the largest number of 
offenders. Now, bearing in mind that the 
new justices will be men utterly unac- 
quainted with the iarities of colonial 
society and life, and of the habits of the 


people, the absolute power given by the 


new law is likely to give rise to more 
——— and injustice than occurred 
under the old system, notwithstanding its 
rottenness. 

We fully admit the viciousness of the 
jury system as hitherto in practice in Ja- 
maica, but its vices were not in the prin- 
ciple of the system itself: the mischief 
lay in the constitution of the jury. No 
one could have expected the committal of 
the man-butcher, Provost-Marshal Ram- 
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say—when indicted for murder before the 
cireuit court of St. Thomas-in-the-East— 
who had analysed the grand jury that threw 
out the bill im the teeth of the conclusive 
charge of Justice Ker. It was empannelled 
by the Clerk of the Peace, Mr. Stephen 
Cooke, the son of Rector Cooke, the late 
G. W. Gordon’s enemy, and re- 
puted not to entertain the friendliest feel- 
ings towards the negroes. The foreman 
was Mr. Samuel Shortridge, who, having 
suffered loss ty tlie October rioters, was 
not likely to be an impartial guide; and 
the jury itself was composed of planters, 
or of persons closely connected with them. 
The minds of these men were made 

before they entered the box; and it is 

known that, in anticipation of the verdict 
which should set Ramsay at liberty, the 
cham was already in ice which it was 
inten to quaff in celebration of the 
event. Such a jury should not have been 
permitted to assemble ; such a jury would 
have been impossible in it and our 
view is, that, stead of abolishing the jury 
— it were better a means had been 


to prevent its abuse, ee | 
excluding from jury—-service individ 
notoriously favourable to either side. 

The Sierra-Leone Ordinance is especially 
open to the objections which occur to us 
as valid against the Jamaica measure. The 
precedent is a very bad one, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, the one 
may have suggested the other. Antagonism 
of race must, unfortunately, be admitted 
to exist in Sierra Leone and other British 
settlements on the West Coast, intensified 
in proportion toe the smallness of the com~ 
munity, but as strongly marked as in our 
West-India Colonies; and no one can have 
read the cases which have lately come 
under the notice of the Privy Council, 
without entertaming the gravest appre- 
hension of the unhappy results likely to 
flow from the application of the new I 
nance. We are glad to be able to an- 
nounce that the whole question will pro- 
bably soon be brought before Parliament. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In a recent article on the subject of the 
course of the Republican party in the 
United States, we expressed our belief that 
the people would be true to themselves, 
and carry forward, through their represen: 
tatives in Congress, the great work of re- 
construction on the broadest basis. We 
were not mistaken. The thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, which has just terminated its sit- 
tings, has nobly fulfilled its important 
duties. We it as the most event 
ful session of the United States’ Parlia- 
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ment since that body was constituted. It 
is always easier to unmake than to make, 
and the slaveholders’ rebellion had left the 
country in a state of disorganization, which 
the President seemed unwilling to see. 
Had he been left to pursue his own policy, 
the rebel States, in other words, the late 
slaveocracy, would have resumed posses- 
sion of power, and in the course of time 
would certainly have re-established Sla- 
very in the form wa —— —_ he fouud 
himself opposed by the Republican party, 
as did Charles I. by the Long Parliament. 
The popular leaders felt that the simple 
emancipation of the slaves must necessarily 
be an incomplete work, if vivil rights were 
not extended to the emancipated. This 
concession the stiff-necked Southerners 
would not make, and deriving moral sup- 
rt in their obstinacy from the avowed 
intention of the President to reconstruct 
the Union upon the basis of Southern 
views, resisted every conciliatory overture, 
in the insane belief that by shewing a reso- 
lute front, they would in the end succeed. 
No alternative, therefore, was left to Con- 
but coercion in the form of the new 

ill, which divides the South into five sec- 
tions, and places them under military su- 
pervision, until they adopt the policy to 
which Congress has set its seal. 

Considerable misapprehension exists in 
this country as to the character of the new 
re-construction Act; chiefly because the 
Times and other pro-slavery journals, the 
Standard to wit, wilfully misrepresent 
it. Because it bestows the franchise on 
the freedmen, it is stigmatized as an unex- 
ampled act of tyranny and usurpation. 
They allege that twelve millions of people 
are oppressed by it, as though it were pos- 
sible to leave out of account the four mil- 
lions of coloured — whom Mr. Johnson 
would have held in political Slavery. At 
the present moment the rebel States can- 
not be said to have organized governments; 
they are simply States in a condition of 
anarchy. Loyalists are denied protection 
in them, and not only is justice inaccessi- 
ble to the freedmen, but their lives are in 
daily jeopardy. Any evil which may re- 
sult from military rule, these insurrec- 
tionist States have brought upon them- 
selves. It is in their own power to put an 
end to this exceptional rule, as soon as 
they choose. They have only to adopt a 
constitution based on true republican prin- 
ciples, and they will at once be admitted 
to exercise their legitimate influence in the 
national parliament. 

The impeachmnet question has not gone 
beyond its initiatory stage. Mr. Wilson, 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of the retiring Congress, charged with the 
examination of certain allegations of ‘‘high 
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crimes and misdemeanours ” inst the 
President, has reported to the House that 
since January 7th they have been actively 
prosecuting the task assigned them, that 
they had examined a large number of wit- 
nesses, collected many documents, &c., but 
that they had been unable to bring their 
examination toa close. Not having fully 
investigated all the charges against the ac- 
cused, they deem it inexpedient to submit 
any conclusion beyond the statement that 
sufficient testimony has been given ‘‘to 
justify and demand a further prosecution 
of the investigation.” The late Congress 
has therefore committed a task to its suc- 
cessor, which it will no doubt thoroughly 
perform; and we venture to predict, with a 
result not likely to exonerate the President. 
In passing the Bill which gives to Con- 
gress the power of reassembling immedi- 
ately after a dissolution, the late Con- 
gress shewed its distrust of the chief of 
the State, and as the Fortieth Congress is 
made up of the same stubborn materials as 
the thirty-ninth, it will assuredly carry 
forward the same policy with inexorable 
sternness. 

The President’s safety now lies only in 
his yielding to a power he cannot success- 
fully resist. It is indeed perplexing to 
know on what side he will seek supporters, 
for the Democrats have been thoroughly 
beaten, and defections from their ranks are 
continually taking place. He can, there- 
fore, only entertain the forlorn hope of a 
new party springing up, with a new policy, 
cunningly contrived, and which, while 
seeming to accept what is already done, 
will endeavour to obstruct the carrying out 
of the reconstruction measure. One more 
opportunity remains, by taking advantage 
of which he may redeem his position, and 
possibly avoid impeachment. In his gene- 
ral message, which must be shortly forth- 
coming, and will be addressed to the two 
Houses, he may frankly acknowledge the 
failure of his policy, accept the new obliga- 
tions which Congress has thrust upon him, 
and declare his purpose, faithfully to exe- 
cute the trust committed to him as head of 
the nation. If he fail to do this, and would 
avoid impeachment, resignation of his 
office is his sole alternative. 


BLIND TOM, THE NEGRO PIANIST. 


In the course of last summer, the curiosity 
of the public was greatly excited by the 
appearance at St. James’s Hall, of a negro 
pianist, called ‘‘ Blind Tom,” whose alleged 
marvellous powers, as a performer on the 
piano-forte, and as an imitator, soon be- 
came a theme of comment in the news- 
= His history is as follows, abridged 
rom a “Memoir” of him, issued by his 
‘* musical guardian,” Mr. W. P. Howard. 
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Thomas Greene Bethune, better known 
as ‘‘ Blind Tom,” the American Ne 
Pianist, was born on the 25th of May 1849, 
in Muscogoe county, Georgia, near the 
city of Columbia, his parents being slaves, 
the ‘‘ property” of General Bethune, “ an 
old and highly-respected citizen of the 
county.” It is said that in the year 1857 
or 1858, General Bethune offered the family 
freedom, and to start the members of it in 
life, wherever they desired, but that the 
offer was refused. As ‘‘ Blind Tom” was 
at this time at least eight years of age, and 
it is stated that his genius for music and 
for imitation had developed itself before he 
was four; and that, at about that age, he 
suddenly and without previous knowledge 
of the piano, he never having even seen 
one, imitated with such accuracy as to 
cause easily to be recognized, a piece of 
music which had just before been executed 
on that instrument; we may be permitted 
to hazard adoubt, whether the offer of eman- 
cipation and free settlement—if made at 
all—was wholly disinterested. At any rate, 
this extraordinary development of musical 

owers is vouched for—as stated in print— 

y one George A. Kelly, of Pittsburgh, who 
says the lad was brought to him, when about 
the age mentioned, by a musical professor 
and Mr. Bethune, and that the boy did, 
then and there play over several pieces 
which the professor had just before exe- 
cuted—including one of his own—giving 
evidence of most extraordinary and very 
peculiar gifts. 

The narrative says that “Tom” was 
blind from birth, and apparently quite 
idiotic, but became from a very early age, 
an object of interest in the family, on ac- 
count of his eccentric demonstrations of 
delight at all sounds, especially such as 
were of a musical character. From infancy 
he displayed a wonderful faculty for imi- 
tating the ordinary sounds of plantation 
life around him, such as the utterances of 
the lower animals, and especially the wild 
melodies of the negroes at labour. He 
would also unite with the members of 
the household, in songs he could not have 
learnt but by listening to them when being 
sung by members of the family. He would 
follow for miles the mocking!birds of the 
shrubbery, and on one occasion was lost 
for some hours, when his young master 
found him by going into the wood, and 
playing on his flute, thus leading him back 

ome. Tom—who was the fourteenth of 
nineteen children—thus continued with 
General Bethune’s family, and being en- 
couraged to perform on the piano, made 
rapid progress, hisstyleand execution being 
always in proportion excellent, according 
to the proficiency of the performer he was 
asked to imitate. No information is ten- 
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dered respecting the circumstances which 
led to his exhibition as a musical prodigy, 
first through the United States, and now 
throughout Great Britain. 1 strikes us, 
however, as somewhat unsatisfactory, that 
General Bethune—as we are credibly in- 
formed—received his commission in the 
Confederate ranks, and fought to maintain 
Slavery. He was the owner of more than 
500 slaves, and the proprietor of an iron- 
foundry worked by slaves, one of the fore- 
men of which he sold for about 2500 dollars, 
because he was refractory; and that, so 
far from being favourably disposed towards 
the negro, he is ‘‘ out-and-out pro-slavery,” 
and does not conceal his pro-slavery senti- 
ments. He is travelling with his wife, 
with the ‘‘ musical director” of ‘ Blind 
Tom,” and with two other persons, said to 
be ex-Confederate soldiers, ‘‘ Blind Tom” 
being exhibited wherever the parties are, 
leading to the inference that the lad’s 
abilities are being made a market of for the 
benefit of these persons. If this be not the 
case, to whom go the profits of the exhibi- 
tion? These must be very large, for it is 
notorious that in London, Tom’s perform- 
ances filled, for many nights, the large 
concert-room of St. James’s Hall, and that 
they have been attracting crowded audi- 
ences in the provinces. 

Thus again, Tom is represented as an 
idiot, and pains appear to be taken by his 
‘¢ Director” to keep up this impression ; 
but no one—so far as we have learnt—is 
ever allowed to see or to converse with him 
alone; and it has been remarked, that 
when he is referred to in public as an 
idiot, and in similar terms, he thrusts his 
fingers into his ears, and writhes as though 
the sounds were not pleasant. Phreno- 
logists, who have laid out a chart of his 
brain, do not find indications of idiocy. 
In length the cranium is considerably 
above the average of white or black, and 
ample for a head an inch larger in circum- 
ference. This extreme length indicates— 
according to the phrenological theory— 
great strength of the perceptive faculties, 
and in Tom these are said to be much 
above the average. The circumference of 
the head is twenty-one inches and a half, 
and the scientific men who have so minutely 
manipulated it, find that ‘ nothingis fur- 
ther from the truth, either in phreno- 
logical «levelopment or in fact,” than that 
Tom is “idiotic in any organ or faculty.” 
If, as is alleged by Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, in their Phrenological Journal, 
‘“*those who attend him, and know all 
about him, make no such claim,” whence 
originated the opposite idea, and by whom 
has it been promulgated ? Scarcely a news- 
paper report of his performances but dwells 
upon the fact of his being imbecile ; yet 
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one would think, that unless the parties 
in whose possession ae ee agg — 
object. to accomplish such an 
impression to prevail, t ote ey coat certainly 
take steps to dispel it, by contradicting the 
statement. It appears that he indulges in 
the strangest antics and contortions, mak- 
ing wry faces, and clapping his on 
stamping his feet, when excited b 
or by his own performances ; but eae. 
ries are attributed to his not hi Aa oo re- 
ceived any training ‘‘in decorous ways 
and usages, as a white child would have 
been,” and to ‘‘his education having been 
neglected.” To this we can onl reply, 
“so much more to blame those w 
took an interest in him because of his mar- 
vellous gifts.” In 1865, Tom being then 
16, stood 5 feet 7, weighed 1501bs. (10 stone 
10lbs.), with broad square shoulders, a 
full chest, and a well-knit frame through- 
out, his muscular system being as finely 
and fully developed as that of a practised 
ene ae owing to his having, of his own 
rompted by his own instincts, 
exercised wus Liebe in astic exercises 
of his own invention, which are as singular 
and as su as his musical perform- 
ances. There is thus abundant evidence 
to establish primd facie, that Tom is com- 
petent to understand eyery thing that is 
passing around, and is -" quite able 
to take care of himself. His talent for 
musical performances seems to be nothing 
short of wonderful, and his memory must 
be prodigious, as he ean play only what he 
rots heard. At the present time he is said 
to ‘possess upwards of 5000 pieces, which 
are entirely at his memory’s disposal. These 
imclude the compositions of the classic 
authors. He is also endowed with a peculiar 
faculty, namely, that of at once analyzing 
musical chords, however discordant. Thus, 
upon any number of notes being struck, he 
will immediately name them, whether in 
harmony or discordant, and through the 
most perplexing intervals, These he will 
also sing with unerring accuracy of in- 
tonation. It is sufficient for him to beara 
piece once. He immediately sits down to 
the instrument, and plays it, imitating the 
style of the original executant. Another of 
his feats is to play one air with his right 
hand, accompanying it by another air in 
another key, with his left, meanwhile sing- 
ing a third air in a third key, thus giving a 
specimen of a school of harmony which is 
quite peculiar to himself. In short, there 
would aetent to exist no musical combi- 
nation which he cannot intuitively master. 
Moscheles (who was Mendelssohn’s pre- 
ceptor) and Halle, are amongst the mag- 
nates of the musical world who, having 
heard Tom, bear witness to his marvellous 
gifts, and upon the testimony of these gen- 
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Hoot, Tie Yom np as a 
most singular and inexplicable phenome- 
non. The mere digital dexterity requisite 
- overcome the mechanical difficulties of 
ianoforte, as a musical instrument, is of 
feeelt f most extraordinary; and such a de- 
gree of proficiency requires, as a rule, and 
in the case of ons whose fingers have 
use | naturally the indispensable lithesomeness, 
many years of systematic study and per- 
sistent exercise. To imitate such excellent 
artists as Charles Halle, and to play from 
memory, the works of the great masters, is 
another achievement of another and of a 
higher order. Mr. Halle has gained a 


early | well-merited reputation for his interpre- 


tations, entirely from memory, of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and other composers, and 
is therefore a most competent judge of 
“Blind Tom’s” power. But Mr. Halle 
possesses the advantage of sight and ofa re- 
gular musicaleducation. It must therefore 
be admitted that this negro lad is really en- 
dowed with most extraordinary powers, of 
a particular kind, affording another proof 
that the phenomena of genius are not con- 
fined to the Caucasian race, 

Apart from the interest we naturally take 
in so extraordinary a case, we are more 
especially concerned to learn more about 
Tom’s social position. We should like to 
know whether he is free, and knows the fact, 
and whether, under the circumstances, he 
is a willing agent in the show that is made 
of him. "htis infirmity of blindness is, of 
course, an impediment to his education, in 
the ordinary way, but it would be satis- 
factory to learn that his dormant mental 
faculties are being exercised, and that he is 
conscious of his responsibilities as a member 
of the human family. Then, we would in- 
quire whether out of the large sums he 
must be earning, any adequate provision is 
being made for him against the time when the 
novelty of his performances will have worn 
off, and when he will find greater difficulty 
in gaining a livelihood, and whether his 
family are deriving any benefit from the 
proceeds of his exhibitions. We have 
penned this article with a view to create an 
interest in him, on the part of our friends 
throughout the country, and would ask 
them to endeavour to procure a solution of 
the questions we have submitted. We 
shall, on our side, make special inquiries 
in other directions. 








THE BASLE MISSIONARIES IN 
WEST AFRICA. 
Exias Scurenk, of the Basle Society’s 
Mission to North-west Africa, having be- 
come personally known to many friends of 
the Anti-Slavery cause in England and in 
Scotland, it may interest these to learn 
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that, with restored health, and with the 
acquisition of a wife, very apparently worth 
having, he embarked at Liverpool on the 
24th of the 10th month 1866. 

He regretted not having time to renew 
his acquaintance with many kind friends, 
but his return by that mail packet was 
anxiously looked for by the brethren who 
had laboured in his absence. 

In a letter to a friend, dated Christian- 
borg, 5th of 2nd month, he mentions having 
landed during the passage at Monravia and 
at Sierra Leone, and alludes cheerfully to 
two attacks of bilious fever subsequent to 
his arrivals, from which he felt benefit, as 
if again thereby seasoned for the climate. 

The following extract from his letter 
relates to the cart-road,in course of con- 
struction from the seaport by each succeed- 
ing station to the most remote as yet esta- 
blishedj in the interior; a laborious but 
most importaut work, already far advanced 
as regards distance, although the remainder 


-is more difficult, and therefore more costly. 


When completed, it is anticipated that 
the traffic will suffice to keep it open 
against the encroachments of tropical ve- 
getation, by which, until sufficiently used, 
it might be soon again obstructed. 

The friends of the Christian civilization 
of the so-long much-injured natives of the 
Gold Coast are informed that an account 
has been opened at Messrs. Dimsdale, 
Fowler, and Barnard’s, bankers, 50, Corn- 
hill, London, who will place to the credit 
of Elias Schrenk any donations which 
such friends may be pleased to contribute, 
to accelerate the completion of the road. 


‘Some weeks ago I went to the interior 
to look after our road, and I feel happy to 
state that our aged brother Mohr, already 
twenty years in this country, though he 
has worked all this time with his hands, 
has now mastered the difficult Aguapam 
mountain. You will remember that I felt 
some anxiety about that steep mountain, 
and therefore I told our Committee at 
Basle to insist on seeking a line for the 
road down the mountain before permitting 
further expenditure on other portions of 
the road. This they did, and when I went 
up I found a clear path, about four feet 
broad, to half the height of the mountain ; 
and when I returned, Mr. Mohr, with seven 
men, had cut the remainder down the 
mountain, so that the natives can now pass 
along this new line with their loads; thus 
they will keep open the way which other- 
wise would he overgrown quickly in this 


country. The rise on this line is seven | 
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feet on the 100 feet. Now we see 

light with our road ; and as it is as muc 
God’s work as any other (for the good of 
man), I am sure He will help us to finish 
it. If Mr. Mohr is spared, we shall be 
able to use the road with carts, througheut 
from this seaport to Akropong, about 
forty-nine miles, within twelve or fourteen 
months, if only we receive sufficient means. 
Atsome steep parts of the mountain, breast- 
walls must be made, with much labour and 
consequent expense ; therefore I desire that 
the money which you kindly offered me 
may be entirely spent for the road. Every 
delay of this work costs money, because 
the finished parts of the road not used are 
again overgrown. Our wheelwright has 
made thirteen carts, which are now ready, 
waiting for the completion of the road. 

‘* Mr. Mohr has cultivated tobacco on the 
mountain at Aburi. A sample was sent to 
Bremen, where it is valued at 50 per cent. 
above that of the best Kentucky. 

“This is a great encouragement. Two 
weeks ago the first freight of tobacco was 
shipped here for Bremen. 

** My fibre machines are not yet at work, 
as I am cautious at starting, wishing to 
proceed on the co-operative system, as yet 
not understood here.” 

It may be well to state, for the informa- 
tion of any who have not received a copy 
of the last Report of the Basle Missionary 
Society, that its Gold Coast Mission has 
established seven stations from the seaport 
of Christiansborg, penetrating the inte- 
rior, with Ashantee on the one hand and 
Dahomey on the other; that it employs 
already at these stations 33 brethren and 
16 sisters of European race, who, assisted 
by 28 male and 15 female native teachers, 
are labouring amongst a population of about 
200,000 souls, of several tribes, independent 
of Ashantee and of Dahomy ; that their 
day-schools are attended by 358 children, 
living with their parents ; and at five of the 
stations are boarding-schools, in which are 
under present training 120 boys and 99 
girls: that of their seven church congrega- 
gations, more than 950 are members who 
have renounced slave or peon-holding, an 
exumple which should be pressed on the at- 
tention of other Missionary Societies. The 
Report contains, in regard to the road, the 
following: *‘No doubt the Government, 
as well as the European merchants, will 
make use of the road as soon as it is com- 


| pleted, and therefore it is by no means noble 


to leave the work entirely to Missionaries.” 
(From a Correspondent.) 
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TREATMENT OF THE /FREEDMEN 
IN THE SOUTH. 


Ir is often broadly affirmed that the 
Southerners do not maltreat the Freed- 
men, and that were President Johnson’s 
scheme of re-construction carried out, the 
Southern States would soon conform to 
the necessities of the new order of things, 
and extend to the Freedmen those rights 
and privileges which the republican y is 
striving to secure to them through Con- 
gressional legislation. Doubtless the re- 
solute action of the leaders of this party 
is founded upon an accurate knowledge of 
what is actually passing in the Southern 
States, an imperfect idea of which may be 
mente from the following extracts, taken 
es the American Missionary for February 
EXTRACTS. 

Dr. Kirk thus writes to The Congregationalist, 

from New Orleans, Dec. 17, 1866: 


“The struggle is not ended yet. Do not be 
deceived by any cry of peace. It is premature. 
It is the basest injustice to the loyal citizens, to 
the poor blacks. I stood to-day in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and heard them as they came, in 
one continued stream, to utter their complaints 
of oppression, cruelty, and mean attempts to 
defraud them of their hard-earned wages. 


“ May God guide the Congress.” 


From a letter received at these rooms from an 
officer of the Bureau we quote the fel'owing : 


“I have just been reading Reports on the 
administration of justice by the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, since March Jast. This fact is 
— viz. While many counties have faith- 

ly iven the Freedmen their rights in matters 
of dollars and cents, they never do it in case of 
en against their persons, their man- 


We clip the following from the Loyal Geor- 
gian of the 8th ult. The significant point made 
is not simply that so many murders have been 
committed, but that the murderers are not 
brought to punishment, and no attempts are 
made for that purpcse. This is the “ damning 
record” of the case, and reveals beyond dispute 
the present animus of the South : 


**We have from week to week given accounts 
of the murder of Freedmen, and have stated 
that in no instance have the murderers been 
punished. If white men are murdered by Freed- 
men, the murderers are sure to be punished. 
That is right. We hope that every coloured man 
who is guilty of murder will be punished. .... 

**At the late Equal Rights Convention held in 
Macon, the delegates, representing some fifty 
counties, reported one hundred and fifty murders 
within the last ten months, and in no instance did 
the civil authorities attempt to bring the murderers 
to justice. 

“One woman was found with her throat cut 
from ear to ear, and her little child Jess than 
a year old, eating the clotted blood from the 


wound. Another woman, in a ‘delicate condi- 
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tion,’ was beat to death, and the child beat out 
of her. 


*¢ We know that these murders are committed 
by villains, white villains, but they are no better 
than coloured murderers. The latter are punished, 
the former are not.” 


A city journal puts the case more strongly 
still, alluding to the escape of Dr. Watson, who 
confessed that he killed the negro; whom the 
civil “courts would not convict, and who was 
rescued by the President from conviction by the 
Military Commission, by dissolving that body 
It adds : 

* This is not an exceptional case: in Georgia, 
300 Freedmen have been killed since Christmas 
1865, and but three of their murderers have been 
punished by the civil courts. Our correspondent 
at Savannah writes, under date of Dec. 19: 
‘It would be just as easy to get a jury in the 
‘State of New York to convict a person of 
‘manslaughter for shooting a mad dog, as to 
‘get ajury of Rebels to find a Rebel guilty upon 
‘a charge of killing a negro.” Sweeping as 
this assertion may be, the escape of Watson is 
an instance of its truth, as the New-Orleans 
massacre, the accquittal of Perrin, in Columbvs 
County, Georgia, of the murder of Henry 
Thomas, and hundreds of other cases, are proofs. 
The civil courts in the Rebel States positively 
refuse to try such cases; while in the few cases 
where the fear of military interference has in- 
duced them to parade the form of duty, the jury 
has acquitted the prisoner without the pretence 
of deliberation. No more need be said: we may 
simply add that the construction which President 
Johnson puts upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court, whether it be right or wrong, has !eft the 
Freedmen without a particle of protection. The 
whole subject must come before Congress, which 
will not, we may hope, neglect its duty of im- 
mediate action.” 

One more item must suffice. 


“Information comes from North Carolina 
that a new crusade against the Freedmen in that 
State has been inaugurated. All manner of 
charges are brought against them, and whipping 
and selling them into Slavery is quite general ; 
one planter near Wilmington having boasted that 
he has purchased hands enough to restock his 
plantation. By an existing state law a man 
convicted of crime and punished at the whipping- 
post is for ever disfranchised; and it is hoped 
that, by this means, they will be able in the 
future to thwart any action of Congress giving 
suffrage to the Freedmen. The turnpike roads 
of Western North Carolina are thronged with 
emigrants, both white and black, fleeing to find 
new homes, and escape vindictive cruelty and 
oppression.” 


The above is a glowing and heart sickening 
record we know, and our readers may tire of 
such sad and shameful recitals. But if the 
reading of such accounts and statements wearies 
us, what shall we think of those who dwell in 
the midst of such ‘‘a night of terror,” such ex- 
hibitions of Southern feeling ? 

Truly they need our sympathy and prayers, 
and allthat protection, which we, as members of 
the **bo'ly politic,” can secure. Such facts afford 
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materials for grave reflection, not only to mem- 
bers of Congress, but to us as constituent mem- 
bers of the Sovereign People. 

The following is another specimen of 
negro flogging which occurred in Florida : 

Jacksonville, Fla , Jan. 10, 1867. 

Yesterday, at a session of the County Crimi- 
nal Court for Duval county, held at this place, a 
coloured man, formerly a sergeant in the 34th 
U. S. C. I., was sentenced to stand two hours in 
the pillory and to receive thirty-nine lashes on 
his bare back, on the 18th day of the present 
month. What his crimes were I do not know. 
It is not the fact of punishment, but the un- 
civilized ‘ind, that sickens the heart of every 
man who has not drunk of theSpoison of slavery 
and rebellion. The sentence will undoubtedly be 
¢arried into effect unless the strong arm of the 
United States interferes; and, judging from daily 
occurrences throughout Andrew Johnson’s recon- 
structed South, there is very little reason to hope 
for such interference. 

This case is aggravated by the fact that the 
man has served his three years in the United- 
States army. Doubtless, as the Sheriff handles 
the whip, he will not forget the military services 
of his victim, and every blow judicially inflicted 
for his present crime will have a special and ex- 
tra fierceness for his having been a soldier. 

If there is any thing that ought to bring a 
blush to the cheeks of every man, woman, and 
child in the loyal North, it is this, that these 
helpless negroes who have trusted their all to the 
= faith of the Government, should beso basely 

eserted; and if this Congress fails to throw its 
arms of protection about them and the white 
loyalists of the South, its name will go down to 
the future as a by-word of shame. 








BILL FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE REBEL STATES. 


SUBJOINED is the text of the Bill passed 
by Congress over the President’s veto, 
and which has for its object the providing 
of *‘ efficient government for the insurrec- 
tionary States.” It embodies the full plan 
of re-construction, as finally adopted by 
the National Council, and concurred in by 
the nation. It will be seen that the fifth 
section gives the franchise irrespective of 
‘‘race, colour, or previous condition,” a 
most important provision, and shewing 
how thoroughly the Republican party has 
been up to its work. It now remains with 
the States at present excluded from repre- 
sentation, to substitute civil for military 
government, by acquiescing in the reason- 
able demands of the people. 

We are not advocates of a military sys- 
tem, in any form whatever ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the Rebel States first 
had recourse to arms, to assert the supre- 
macy of Slavery; that they have been con- 
quered; have refused, with undisguised 
contempt, the olive branch which was prof- 
fered them; and therefore they have now 
no right ¢0 complain if an extreme mea- 
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sure has been adopted, in order to ensure 
peace to the nation, and the extension of 
political and civil rights to all its citizens 
alike. 

THE BILL. 


Whereas, No legal State Governments or ade- 
quate SS for life or property now exist 
in the Rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas; and 
whereas, it is necessary that peace and good 
order should be enforced in said States until 
loyal and republican State Governments can be 
legally established ; therefore 

Be it enacted, §c., That said Rebel States shall 
be divided into military districts, and made sub- 
ject to the military authority of the United States, 
as hereinafter mentioned; and for that purpose 
Virginia shall constitute the First District, 
North Carolina and South Carolina the Second 
District, Georgia, Alabama, and -Florida the 
Third District, Mississippi and Arkansas the 
Fourth District, and Louisiana and Texas the 
Fifth District. 

Sc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to assign to the command of each of said 
districts an officer of the army not below the 
rank of Brigadier-General, and to detail a suffi- 
cient military force to enable such officer to per- 
form his duties and enforce his authority within 
the districts to which he is assigned. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of each officer 
assigned as aforesaid to — all persons in 
their rights of person and property, to suppress 
insurrection, disorder and violence, and to punish 
or cause to be punished all disturbers of the 
public and criminals; and to this end he 
may allow local civil tribunals to take jurisdic- 
tion of and try offenders, or when in his judg- 
ment it may be necessary for the trial of offenders, 
he shall have power to organize miliary com- 
mittees or tribunals for that purpose; and all 
interference under colour of State authority with 
the exercise of military authority under this act 
shall be null and void. 

Src. 4. That all persons put under military 
arrest by virtue of this Act shall be tried without 
unnecessary delay, and no cruel or unusual 
punishment shall be inflicted, and no sentence of 
any military commission or tribunal hereby 
authorized affecting the life or liberty of any 
person shall be executed until it is approved by 
the officer in command of the district; and the 
laws and regulations for the government of the 
army shall not be affected by this act, except in 
so far as they may conflict with its provisions. 
Provided, That no sentence of death under this 
Act shall be carried into execution without the 
approval of the President. 

Sec. 5. When the people of any one of said 
Rebel States shall have formed a constitution 
and government in conformity with the Consti- 
tution of the United States in all respects, framed 
by a convention of delegates elected by the male 
citizens of said State twenty-one years old and 
upward, of whatever race, colour, or previous 
condition, who have been resident in said State 
for one year previous to the day of such election, 
except such as may be disfranchised for parti- 
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S sngpe in the rebellion or for felony at common 
, and when such constitution shall provide 
that the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by 
all such persons as have the qualifications herein 
stated for electors of delegates, and when such 
constitution shall be ratified by a majority of the 
persons voting on the question of ratification who 
are qualified as electors for and when 
such constitution shall have been submitted to 
Congress for examination and approval, and 
Congress shall have approved the same, and when 
said State by a vote of its Legislature elected 
under said constitution shall have adopted the 


Amendment to the Constitution of the United ; 


States proposed by the 39th Co and known 


as Article 14, and when said Article 


shall have 
become part of the Constitution of the United, 


States, said State shall be declared enti 


Representatives shall be admitted therefrom on 
their taking the oath prescribed by law, and then 
apd. thaventber the preceding sections of this Act 
shall be inoperative in said State. Provided, 
That no person excluded from the privilege of 
holding office by said proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be eligible 
to election as a member of the Convention to 
frame a Constitution for any of said Rebel States, 
nor shall any such person vote for members of 
such Convention. 

Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That until 
igh of the said Rebel States shall by law 
be admitted to representation to the Congress of 
the United States, all civil governments that 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional 
only, and shall be in all respects subject to the 
paramount authority of the United States, at 
oy ime to abolish, modify, control, and super- 

the same, and in all elections to any office 
under such provisional ents all persons 
shall be entitled to vote under the provisions of 
the fifth section of this Act. And no person shall 
be eligible to any office under such provisional 
anager who would be disqualified from 

ing office under the provisions of the third 
Article of said Constitutional Amendment. 








Apbertisement. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Price 2s. ; with Mr. Gordon's Likeness, 2s. 6d. 


THE HON. GEO. W. GORDON, OF 
JAMAICA, 


HIS EVENTFUL LIFE AND TRAGICAL DEATH. 
By the Rev. D. Fiercuer. (Late of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society.) Author of “The 
Geography and History of Jamaica,” “ The 
Slavery of Jamaica Freedom,” &c. &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Intropuctory Cuarrer.—My arrival in Ja- 
maica, and first interview with Mr. Gordon. 
Incidents of the Voyage. The Ocean scenery 
and sounds. Preaching and Mutual Improve- 
ment Society on Board First impressions on 
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landing in Jamaica. The climate, fruits, and 
scenery of the Island, &c. The first Sabbath I 
preached in Jamaica. My feelings on the occa- 
sion. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, &c., among my 
hearers. My first impressions of Mr. Gordon, &c, 


Caaprer II.—Mr. Gordon’s Parentage and 
Youth. 


Many great and good men born in mean cir- 
cumstances. Parents who neglect their children, 
My acquaintance with Mr. Gordon’s father. My 
conversation with him in Gaelic. Incidents of 
his life. Mr. Gordon’s mother. His affection 
for her. The awful state of Jamaica when Mr. 
Gordon was born. Mr. Gordon as a slave-boy. 
His early piety. How he taught himself read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, &c. How he obtained 
his freedom. How he overcame all his early dif- 


to: : : 
representation in Congress, and Senators and. ficulties. Three important lessons to be learned 


from his parentage and youth. 


Cuarrer III.—Mr. Gordon’s Mercantile Life. 
Hardships of youth overruled for good in after 
life. Mr. Gordon entering on business. Seeret 
of his success. His business habits. Objects 
contemplated. The history of his sisters, How 
they were redeemed from slavery. Mr. Gordon 
gave them a finished education, Their gratitude 
and attachment to him. Mr. Gordon’s immense 
roperty. Why he purchased so many estates, 
Mr. Gordon's benevolent schemes for the eman- 
cipated people. How he was misunderstood and 
misrepresented as aman of business. Three 
important practical suggestions. 
Cuarrer IV.—Mr. Gordon’s Matrimonial and 


Religious Life. 

The opinion of the Rev. Dr. King of London, 
and other ministers, who knew Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon personally. Mr. Gordon’s personal ap- 

rance and mental endowments. Mrs. Gor- 
on’s father and mother. Her connection with 
France, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Her 
conversion and character Why she married 
Mr. Gordon. Their happiness and hospitality at 
home. Mr. Gordon’s remarkable way of con- 
ducting family worship. His amazing power in 
prayer and preaching. Mr. Gordon a model 

issionary. The S I spent with him in 
visiting his own Mission stations. His religious 
habits when travelling from home on business, 
Remarkable incidents, ing his eecentrici- 
ties. Extracts from his correspondence casting 
light on the state of his mind. His denomina- 
tional connection. Why he was tized by im- 
mersion, although not a member of the Baptist 
body, &c. Several practical reflections on the 
whole chapter. , 

Cuarizen V —The Great Jamaica ‘‘ Revival,” 
and the part which Mr. Gordon took in it. 

The awakening at Chapelton, my own sta- 
tion, and how it was produced. Three hundred 
conversions in our chapel in one week. Extra- 
ordinary prostrations, and supernatural pheno- 
mena. How the work of grace spread among all 
sections of Christians. ve, zeal, and bee 
rality of the converts. Candidates for Church 
fellowship: how we tested their sincerity. Ef- 
fects of the Revival on all classes. A week with 
the Rev. Professor Renton, of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, at Mouut Oliver. Most mare 
vellous work of Revival witnessed there. My 
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opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Renton. The Revival 
commenced at Kingston in Mr. Gordon’s Taber- 
nacle. The wonderful work of the Spirit I wit- 
nessed there. Mr. Gordon and myself conducting 
meetings on the Kingston Parade. Great ex- 
citement and gatherings of all classes. His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred’s visit to Jamaica 
during the Revival, and the effect of his visit. 
Prayer-meetings given up in Kingston, and 
great arrangements for a grand ball on his ac- 
count. Official orders that the ball should not 
take place, and the inhabitants disappointed. 
The Holy Spirit quenched in Kingston, and the 
visible judgments which immediately fell upon 


the city. The great lessons of the Revival to | 


the Church and the world, &c. 

Carter VI.—Mr. Gordon’s Political Life. 

Current opinions at home and abroad about 
Mr. Gordon’s political views. Why he was 
opposed and persecuted by his compeers. Why 
a few of the clergy and Missionaries took part 
with his foes. His popularity as a reformer. The 
political corruption of Jamaica, and Mr. Gor- 
don’s faithful expositions of injustice and oppres- 
sion. ‘The veracity of his statements and the 
soundness of his judgment corroborated by what 
came under my own notice in Jamaica. Governor 
Eyre’s personal controversy with Mr. Gordon for 
several years. How and why the Governor de- 
yon Mr. Gordon, by unjustly depriving him of 

is commission as a magistrate. Mr. Gordon’s 
letters to Governor Eyre, the Duke of New- 
castle, and myself on the occasion. His excel- 
lent letter to the Bishop of Jamaica, disclosing 
the ecclesiastical state of the island. His uniform 
loyalty, and his kindness to his political oppo- 
nents. His racy and political rhetoric in the 
Jamaica Parliament. His political opinions 
confirmed by the Royal Commission, and by 
the present Governor of Jamaica. Gordon the 
Elijah of his times, and the true successor of the 
immortal Knibb. The mental slavery of Jamaica. 
The gagging and flogging systems, and how they 
operated and remunerated. Striking anecdotes, 
from my personal knowledge, to illustrate these 
systems among the planters and the civil autho- 
rities. Three important practical observations 
on the chapter. 

Cuarprer VII.—Mr. Gordon’s Apprehension, 
Trial, and Death. 

Different kinds of death, all trying to the 
dying and to survivors. A felon’s death the 
most revolting of any. Mr. Gordon’s state of 
health at the time of the outbreak. His last 
morning at home, and how he was exercised. 
The portions of Scripture which occupied his 
mind. How Mrs. Gordon cheered him. The 
infernal “fun” of shooting and hanging human 
beings and flogging pregnant women becoming 
——_ and the carnage becoming carrion. A 
nobler victim required to head the ‘‘ Great Re- ; 
bellion,” alias paltry riot. Speeches at the 
Council Chamber. Why Mr. Gordon was pro- 

sed as a fit ringleader.” Rejoicing at the 
avourable opportunity for despatching him. 
Difficulties in the way of getting rid of him, and 
how they were adroitly surmounted. Mr. Gordon . 

rejudged. Why he resigned himself into the 
cae of his enemies when he might, as advised 
by his friends, have concealed himself, or fled for 
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refuge. His last interview with Mrs. Gordon 
while he was being conducted from Kingston as 
a doomed felon. A most affecting scene. Why 
he was denied legal advice, competent witnesses, 
and a fair trial, such as he claimed and was en~ 
titled to. The indignities he had to endure before 
and during his mock trial, by the three strip< 
lings at Morant Bay. His last hour on earth, 
and how he improved it. His dying testimony 
as expressed in his last letter to his dear wife. 
Practical inferences deduced from the chapter. 


Cuaprer VIII.—An Epitome of the whole 
History of the “* Jamaica OuTBREAK.” 

The cause of the outbreak, with its horrors and 
consequences. Extracts from the Solicitor’s 
Journal, the British Quarterly Review, &e, 
‘*¢Jamaica’s woes.” A dirge by the author, on 
reading the first accounts of the outbreak. Prac- 
tical suggestions on the future management of 
Jamaica, &c. 


The work will be put in the printer’s hands 
as soon as three hundred subscribers are ob= 
tained. Payment not required until the books 
are delivered. 

As I have already published a few articles on 
Mr. Gordon’s life, and have been since earnestly- 
requested to publish the whole as now arranged, 
I trust you will kindly oblige by your own name, 
or those of other Subscribers, and return the 


prospectus to 
Your faithful Friend, 
Duncan FLETCHER, 
Moy, Ireland. 


— 


RICHARD’S MEMOIR OF JOSEPH 
STURGE. 


IN nay nce of recent changes in his busi- 
ness, A. W. Bennett is desirous of disposing of 
the remaining stock of the present edition of the 
above work, originally published at 16s. It is 
offered, on the present occasion only, at the very 
low price of 4s. 6d. per copy, which it is hoped 
will encourage a large circulation for a work so 
valuable for general distribution at the present 
time. 

Orders to be addressed, and Post-office Orders 


| made payable, to Alfred W. Bennett, 5 Bishops- 


gate Street Without, London, E.C. 
Orders for six or more copies will be sent 
carriage free. 





Now Ready, 8v0, Limp Cloth, Price 1s. 6d. 
JAMAICA IN 1866. 


A NARRATIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH 

THE ISLAND, with Remarks on its Social, 

Educational, and Industrial Condition. By 

Tuomas Harvey and Witu1aM Brewin. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
following Donations and Subscriptions re- 


ceived since our last : 


Donations. Ann.Subs. 


Allen, Elizabeth, Liskeard 
Ball, William, Tottenham 
Burchett, J. R., London 
Barlingham, Henry, Eves- 


Clark, Joseph, Esq., J.P., 
Southampton. . 
Dickinson, Rev. W. W. 
King’s Lynn ° 
Eliott, John, Liskeard . 
Eliott, Mary, ditto 
Evesham Ladies’ Anti- 
ag Society, per 
John Pumphrey .. 
Forster, W. E. Esq., M.P., 
Bradford . ‘ ‘ 
Fothergill, Miss Mary, 
Hensol Castle . . 
Fox, Samuel, Falmouth . 


Harris, Henry, Bradford 
Harris, Alfred, ditto 
Harris, Sarah, ditto 
Isaac, John C., Liskeard . 
Jones, Rev. a Black- 
heath . . ; . 


Lean, W. 8., London 
Letchworth, Mrs., Woburn 
Letcthworth, Thomas, do. 
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Donations. Ann.Sub, 


Marrett, Charles, South- 
ampton . : . 
Miller, Joseph, White- 
haven . ° . ° 


Newman, W. H., South- 
ampton é ‘ 4 
Nobbie, James A., Nas- 
sau, N.P. . . r 


Palk, E. Esq.,J.P., South- 
ampton . . . 
Priestman, Frederick, Brad- 
ford . ‘ ° ‘ 
Priestman, Edward, ditto 
Priestman, Alfred, ditto 
Priestman, John ditto 


Randell, E. M., South- 
a 5, 
Robson, Isaac, Hudders- 
field . ° ° ° 


Savory, Rachel, London . 
Stansfield, John S., Brad- 

ford . ° > : 
Stansfield, Mary, ditto 
Stansfield, John ditto 
Sterry, Henry, London . 
Stewart, Ww. H., N as- 

sau, N.P. . ° ° 


Walker, Robert, Leeds. 
West, Edward, Bradford . 
Wheeler, Frederic, Roches- 
ter (1866 and 1867) 
Williams, Samuel, Nas- 
sau, N.P. . ‘ é 
Wilson, John, Bradford . 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of ‘The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1889, the sum of 


Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes of the said Society, or of such part only 
of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands 
or Tenements, or in any other manner affecting Lands or Tenements; and for which the receipt 
of such Treasurer or Treasurers shall be a sufficient discharge. 
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